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ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE RELATIONS OF GEOGRA- 
PHY AND HISTORY. 


By the Rey. H. B. Groner, M.A. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.10. 


Sent postpatd on receipt of price. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
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AMERICA'S GREATEST 
WATERING PLACE 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 


No person who comes Fast this year 
from a distant point of the country 
should go home without seeing SARA- 
TOGA SPRINGS, the most beautiful as 
well as the most popular watering place 
on this continent. 

The annual grand Floral Festival 
will be held at Saratoga the first week 
in September. 

Saratoga Springs is only 34% hours 
from New York, 634 hours from Boston, 
74g hours from Buffalo by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


For a copy of “ Saratoga the Beautiful,” 
* Four-Track Series.” No, $2, aend a post 
age stamp to George H. Dantels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 




















GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE poston to tiverpoo 


First Cabin, $40-$45 upwards after July 10, 
depending on steamer. Splendid steamers ‘‘ Devo 
nian (new), 11,000 tons, July 10; “ Cestrian,” 9,000 
tons, July 17; “* Winifredian™ (new), 10,500 tons, 
July 2. 

8. 8. “Caledonian,"’ 6,000 tons, July 13. 


P. 0. HOUGHTON & CO , Gen’! Agents, 
: 11g State Street, Boston. 


JAN-AMERICAN, BUFFALO. 

Hotel and private house accommodations secured 
for visitors. All prices. Old established Tourist Agency. 
Full information on appitcation 

AMERICAN GUIDE & COURIER CO., 

220 Devonshire St., Boston, Masa 


Financtal. 


We yh sell bills of exchange and 
make Cable transfers of money on Eu 
LETTERS rope, Australia, and — Africa; also 
make collections and issue Commercial 
CREDIT. and Travellers’ Credits avatlable in all 
parte of the world. 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
High-Grade Securities. Send for our List of In 


come-bearing Becurities 
Mailed on request. FE. H. GAY & CO., 141 Devonshire 
Bt., Boston, and 1 Nassau St., New York 


To Let, Ete. 
OSTERVILLE 


WIANNO—CAPE COD.--To be let furnished, desira- 
ble cottage, six chambers, running water; pine grove; 
directly on the sea; near Cotocheset House; choice loca 
tion. Rent moderate. HORACE 8. CROWELL, 216 
Washington Street, cor. State St., Boston, Mase 


HARVARD COLLEGE 


Near the University, 


A FINE RESIDENCE and ESTATE 


for sale at a reasonable figure. Address A. P.D., care 
the Nation. 
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Mary E. Wilkins says: 


wu TE BUTTERFLIES 
by Kate Vpson Clark is a masterpiece; 
the stories are marvelous. 


>» 
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MassaCHUsRTTS, Bos 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
Samvuz. C, BENNETT. 





Massacuvusetts, Easthampton. 
TILLISTON SEMINAR Y.—Prepares 
boys for any college or scientific school. Library, 
Physical, chemical, biological laboratories ; cynees., 
etc. New athletic field with 44-mile track. Opens Sep- 
tember, 1901. Josspa H. Sawyer, M.A., Pr ncipal. 


MIcHIGAN, Detroit, 73 Stimson Place. 
ETROIT HOME and DAY SCHOOL, 
24th year. inthe et for = comenes open to wo- 
men. 20 received in the school family. 
he Misses Liaeetr, Principals, 
OREGON, Portland, Park and St. Clair Streets. 
T. HELEN'S HALL. A School ag 


) Girls, = Miss | ELEANOR t TEBBETTS, Ph D., : Pri 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. Boarpine and Day SCHOOL 
For Grets. For circulars address Miss C. 8. JonzEs. 














PENNSYLVANIA, glace Germantown, 59 High St. 


VY HOUS. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr and other colleges. 
Address Miss Mary E. STEVENS. 





TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opened Sept.27. 1350 Pine 8t., Phila., Pa. 


TSS REYNOLDS’ School, 66 W. g5th 
8t., New York.—Special students admitted to reg- 
ular classes. A few young girls received into the family. 


The Gilman School 


For Girls ae ie! schoot 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, 
varied courses, tories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 
Manual describes the school, Introduction required, 


Arthur Gilman, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
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National 


Cathedral School 


FOR GIRLS. 


The Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE, D.D., LL.D. 
President of the Board of Trustees. 


Fireproof building, the gift.of Mrs. Hearst. 
9 S 80 acres, overlooking the National 
a) 
Preparation for College. Unrivalled advan- 
tages in Music. 
Individual teaching in every grade. 
Instructors College Graduates. 
— Gymnasium. Tennis, Basket-ball and 


Miss BANGS and Miss WHITON, Principals. 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 








Royal Victoria College, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residentia' College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, scho- 
larships, courses, degrees. me of residence, and other 
et reg? address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 

College, Montreal. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 
Will be held in New York in the Lecture Room, 
Y. M.C. A., 23d St., cor. 4th Ave., June 24 to 29 
inclusive. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 


And the Harvard Examination for women will be 
held in New York at the place and time stated above 
for me Examination for admission to Harvard Uni- 
versity. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 


MIDDLESEX SCHOOL, 


A new boarding school for boys. Opens October 3d, 
1901. Seven classes. Boys rece’ ved into the four lower 


classes only. 
TRUSTEES: 
Charles J. Paine, President, 
Robert Winsor, 


Henry L. Hi 
W. Cameron Forbes. 


einson, 

LeBaron R. Briggs, 
Address 

FREDERICK WINSOR, Head Master, Concorp, Mass. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLorence BaLpwin, Principal. Withinten years 

ang than one hundred and sytem J pape have entered 

ot by Mawr College from this school. Diplomas given in 

h General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 

fire-proof stone building. 25 acres sen ce grounds. 
For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 


New York University 
SUMMER COURSES. 











SEVENTH YEAR, JULY 8-AUGUST 16.: 


Forty Courses in Fourteen Departments. 
University Heights combines the advantages of city 
and ming For “Announcement” address MARSHALL 
8. Brown, University Heights, New York City 


GIRLS’ CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
pou year opens Bert, 18th. Best equipment for College 
>reparatory and full Academic wor Fine, separate 
bal dings for school and residence, “Twenty- two in- 
structors. Catalogue on request. Turopore L. Sxw- 
ALL, Founder; May Wrieut a Principal, Fre- 


ponta ALLEN, Assistant Principal 
School 
CLINTON, N.Y. 
6 Teachers, Prepares 








The Jones Summer School 


Of Mathematics and the Languages, 


SEVENTEENTH SESSION, JULY 5—SEPT. 20. 
Rania reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 
Address GEO. W. JONES, Ithaca, N. Y. 


GEORGE SCHOOL. 
Thorough ga me + 


Address 
JOS. 8. WALTON, Prin’ George School, Bucks Co., Pa, 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester. Maas. 46th session begins Sept. 11th. 
Trainin, ad gas age Scientific School, Business 
Life. Rt. Winiam Lawrence 

Visitor. joanrn } Suaw, A. M., Head Master. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 
sar, Beton my ae Wells. Four acres for out- 
doo} . Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs EP. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Pria., Lowell, Mass. 





Ample Grounds. 











School Agencies. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave , Washington; 
4 yo Ave. New York; 414 Cent. Bld., Minneapolis; 
533 , Denver 4 Evans Bidg Oskaloosa; 
208 Mice Bivas ht 525 Stime’n Bk.. Los Angeles; 
4 20 Parrott | aiiding. San Francisco. 


ALBANY TEA CHERS’ AGENC y, 
81 Change! St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
al! grades wit competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions, Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, — 





rany College, Bey a1oteid 
at time of entrance 


Bishor Huntinoeton, BisHor WHITEHEAD, yOUR 
LLEOK Paxesipents. J, B,WHRELER, A.M,, Prin, 


The Browne and Nichols School 


Oambrid e. Me . 19th year. Course, 
yin i6 at subcrdinate teache tewchers puptis 





CHERM E RH ORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Recommends best schools, tutors overmenges. 
Huvssoon & Rooxweit, Mgrs., 3 E. | taeh Bt 


{a valuable in pro rtion to ite influ- 
An An Agency : ence, If it it merel morton of vacancies 
and tells " that is something, but {f it is asked to 
—. tl om recommend a teacher and recom- 





continuonsly water teacher in each 
Exceptiona fuettitien to for tae for Harvard. ius. 





trated catalogue 


CW. BARDEEN, Syracuse, NY. ROCOMMOeNdS 
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Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. 
Beginning October 1, 1901. 


President, Ira Remsen; Dean of the Medical 
School: Wituiam H. Howe.i; Dean of the College: 
Epwarp H. GRIFFIN. 


Instruction. 
For GRADUATE STUDENTS: 
(a) In Philosophy and the Arts. (Courses for 
candidates for the degree of Ph.D.) 
(b) In Medicine. (Courses for candidates for 
the degree of M.D.; courses for physi- 
cians. ) 


For UNDERGRADUATES: 


(c) As candidates for the degree of B.A. 
(d) Asspecial students. 


Libraries. 
University, 100,000 volumes, 
Peabody Institute, 135,000 volumes. 
Pratt Library, 200,000 voluines. 


Laboratories. Directors. 
Chemistry. Tra Remsen, 
Physics. Joseph 8S. Ames. 
Geology and Mineralogy. William B. Clark. 
Zodlogy. William K. Brooks. 
Anatomy. Franklin P. Mail, 
Physiology. William HT, Howell, 


Pathology and Bacteriology. William H. Welch. 
Pharmacology. John J. Abel. 
Physiological Chemistry. John J. Abel, 
Clinical Medicine. William Osler. 


Seminaries. Directors. 
Greek. Basil L. Gilder sleeve 
Latin. Kirby F. Smith, 
Sanskrit. Maurice Bloomfield. 
Semitic. Paul Haupt. 
German. Henry Wood. 
Romance, A. Marshall Elliott. 
English. James W. Bright. 
History. John M. Vincent. 
Economics. Sidney Sherwood. 
Mathematics. Frank Morley. 
Physics. Joseph 8. Ames. 


Undergraduate Courses (leading to B.A.). 
Groups. 
1. Classical 
(the “old college course’). 
2. Mathematical-Physical 
(leading up to engineering). 
8. Chemical-Biological 
(leading up to medicine). 
4. Geological-Biological. 
5. Latin-Mathematical. 
6. Historical-Political 
(leading up to law). 
Modern Languages. 


Serial Publications. 


Mathematics (vol. XXIII). 
Chemistry (vol. XX VI). 
Philology (vol. XXII) Basil L Gildersleeve 
History (vol. XTX). Herbert B. Adams. 
Modern Languages (vol.X VI). A. Marshall Elliott, 
Biology (vol. V). William K. Brooks. 
Assyriology (vol. IV). Paul Haupt. 
Experimental Medicine(vol.V) W. H. Welch. 


Editors. 


Frank Morley. 
Ira Remsen, 





Programmes of the courses offered to graduate 
students in Philosophy and the Arts and in the 
School of Medicine, and also of the Undergraduate 
or Collegiate Courses, will be sent on application 


OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS 





Dickerson’s Moths aud Butterflies $2.50 
Stickney & Hoffmann’s Bird World .75 
Atkinson’s First Studies of Plant 

ee eae dvavéianeueew ret: .85 
Morley’s Few Familiar Flowers.. .75 


Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children 1.00 
Long’s Ways of Wood Folk......  .75 
Long’s Wilderness Ways......... .75 


Boston New York . Chicago 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 


by L. C. Boname, 258 S. 16th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


A carefully graded series for preparatory schools, 
combining thorough study of the language with prac- 
tice In conversation. Purt J. Da cts) and Purt 17. (vo 
cts.) for primary and intermediate grades, contain sub- 
ject matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. Part 
ITT, ($1.00, irregular verbs, idioms, syntax and exer- 
cises) meets requirements for admission to college. 
Part IV. Handbook of Pronunciation (35 cts.) is a 
concise and comprehensive treatise for advanced grades, 
high schools, and colleges. 


Morley’s Little Wanderers....... .50 | 








BIRD PORTRAITS 


By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


Pictures of Birds, with Descriptive Text by RALPH HOFFMANN. Printed on heavy coated paper, 
8'4x12 inches in size. Beautifully bound in cloth, $1.g0. 


Weed’s Stories of Insect Life, 


8 eee 8 e238 
ea 
Andrews’ Stories of My Four 
a aaa, -75 
Andrews’ Stories Mother Nature 
Told Her Children............... +75 
Jefferies’ Sir Bevis. (from Wooed- 
MET: véci chads eenaaee awa see 50 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


San Prancisco 


Atlanta Dallas 


Handbook of British, Continental, 
and Canadian Universities. 


With special mention of the COURSES OPEN TO 
WOMEN. Suprriement ror 1901. Compiled for the 
Graduate Club of Bryn Mawr College by Isang. Map- 
Dison, BSc, Ph.D. The Supplement and Handbook 
will be supplied together for vo cents (postpaid $1 00), 
and the Supplement will be supplied separately to sub 
scribers to the Handbook for 25 cents «postpaid 40 
cents). Orders may be addressed to Mise Isapet 
Mappison, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penas. 


Columbus London 
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one for many years. 


selves. 


I.—THE NATION stands alone in its field. 
culation of any literary and political journal published in this 
country, going to all the principal libraries and reading-rooms, 
and into thousands of families. 


II1.—The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do 
classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other professional 
men—and in the homes of cultivated people, where the edu- 
cation of children is a matter of careful consideration. 


I11.—The School List in THE NATION has been a representative 
It includes cards of most of the promi- 
nent educational institutions everywhere, during the season of 
school advertising, and a considerable number are inserted in 
the paper throughout the year. 


IV.—The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous 
insertions, of which most of the school advertisers avail them- 


It has the largest cir- 








agency, or directly to 





School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with 
the address in the first line, classification being made by States, 
alphabetically, unless especially ordered displayed. 


Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the 
following discounts: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 percent. on 8 in- 
sertions, 12 1-2 percent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 26 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent. on 39 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions. 


The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues. 


Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising 


THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 
$2.50 net. 


«« Tt is all entertaining and brimful of the author’s char- 


atteristic wit.’’=—Miss Gilder in ‘Tue Critic. 


A Book of 


Remembrance Affair 


By A. MAYNARD 
BAR BOUR. 


By MRS. E. D. 
GILLESPIE 


After-dinner stories of famous people by Ben. 
Franklin’s great-granddaughter. popularity. 





Illustrated. 
Ornamental 
Binding. 
12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


**As a romance it is delightful,’’—Boston TranscripT. 


**A perfect gem of a volume.’’—New York Wor tp. 


When Blades Are Out 
and Love’s Afield Manette 


By MAURICE 
THOMPSON 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND 


A Romance of Revolutionary days, full of 
tender love and gallant deeds. 





By the author of TH E GADFLY 


ack Raymond 


By E. L. Voynich 


FIRST EDITION exhausted before publication 

SECOND EDITION sold in two weeks 

THIRD EDITION in preparation 

“‘Mrs. E. L. Voynich’s new book, ‘Jack Raymond,’ will unques- 
tionably share general attention with ‘ The Crisis.’ ’’—RICHARD HENRY 
STODDARD, in the Mail and Express (N. Y.). 


‘*The most popular book in England.’’—Cadle Despatch to the 
New York Journal. 


Publishers—J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY—Philadelphia 








‘*The book that reminds one of Anna Katherine 
Green in her palmiest days.’”’—Town Topics. 


Ghat Mainwaring 


Six editions of this detective story mark its 


Illustrated. 
12mo, 
cloth, 
$1.50. 





story.’’——-Sr. Louis Griose-Democrar, 


Sweetheart 


Frontis piece 


12mo, 
cloth, 
$1.25. 


«« Thompson never succeeded more cleverly than in this 


With all the charm of the author’s other success, 
“ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES.” 








Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 1901. 


The Week. 


“They would have abolished history 
itself had it been in their power,” said 
Mazzini of the Italian reactionaries, and 
Senator Foraker’s speech to the Ohio 
Republicans on Monday shows that af- 
fronts are still offered to the historic 
muse. His account of the magnificent 
condition in which Harrison left the 
finances in 1898, and the reckless work 
of Cleveland in bringing the country to 
the verge of ruin, is a travesty of the 
facts. But it is in the more dangerous 
because more recent history of Porto 
Rican legislation that the Senator is 
most astray. He pictures the sages 
of the Republican party as, from 
the first, revolting in horror from the 
idea of free trade with Porto Rico. To 
have adopted free trade at once would 
have led to “universal chaos and uni- 
versal failure.” Of course, therefore, 
none but pdlind and ruin-loving Demo- 
crats favored the policy. So far the 
Senatorial historian; but what are the 
facts? Why. everybody knows that this 
terrible and suicidal policy of free trade 
with Porto Rico was described by Sec- 
retary Root as our “highest obligation,” 
and was urged by the President as our 
“plain duty’; everybody knows, too, 
that the first draft of the bill reported 
ty the Republican Committee on Ways 
and Means provided for free trade; that 
then the protected interests of the coun- 
try took alarm, and, as they themselves 
boasted, “read the riot act” in the 
White House; that the bill was changed; 
that the evident bad faith of the thing 
roused a storm of Republican protest; 
and that, in order to pass the measure 
at all, it had to be whittled out of shape 
and made to give the Porto Ricans free 
trade at once, all but 15 per cent., and 
the promise of absolute free trade in 
the near future. And after all that, 
Senator Foraker had the coolness, with 
the thermometer at 95, to boast that 
“our success has been so complete” that 
the Porto Ricans are to have free trade 
next month! This is magnificent, but 
it is not history. 








No great change, except that of atti- 
tude, is implied in the order of the Sec- 
retary of War establishing on July 4 a 
civil government in the Philippines. 
Things will obviously go on much as 
before, since the Military Governor is 
necessarily left supreme in all provinces 
where troops have to be continuously 
used to keep order. Yet the step is to 
be hailed as a formal recognition of im- 
proved conditions in the islands, and a 
reminder that our business is to put 





The Nation. 


the people on their feet with a govern- 
ment of their own as speedily as possi- 
ble. Gen. Bates has recently testified 
in the strongest way to the undiminish- 
ed desire of the Filipinos for an inde- 
pendent government. As we have begun 
to consult their wishes in minor mat- 
ters of municipal government, we shall 
have tc come, sooner or later, to the po- 
sition of consulting them in regard to 
the general frame of government for the 
archipelago. 


The figures concerning the commerce 
of the Philippine Islands published by 
the War Department indicate that the 
time has not arrived when the United 
States is to grow rich out of this terri- 
tory. During the first ten months of 
the year 1900 the Philippine imports 
increased to $20,143,000, as compared 
with $16,644,568 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1899, a gain of nearly $3,- 
500,000, or 21 per cent. The exports in- 
creased from $12,975,000 to $19,372,000, 
or almost one-half, the gain being no 
doubt due to the release of the accu- 
mulations of hemp. The share of the 
United States in this commerce, however, 
was relatively small, and is growing 
smaller. Imports from the United 
States, it is true, increased materially, 
from $1,218,000 to $1,740,000, but exports 
to the United States fell from $3,316,000 
to $2,341,000, while those to European 
countries rose from $4,684,000 to $10,- 
519,000. The “balance-of-trade,” or 
“mercantile,” theory maintained by the 
protectionists, regards small imports 
from foreign countries as desirable; but 
it is hard to tell whether the decision of 
the Supreme Court makes the Philippines 
sufficiently foreign to justify us ih com- 
placency over our small imports from 
them. 


Municipal elections in Cuba are sup- 
posed to be entirely turned over to the 
liatives, yet it is stated that at least 
eight of the mayors elected on June 1 
are to be put out of office by our mili- 
tary rulers. It is alleged that the elec- 
tions were fraudulent. This may have 
been the case, though the electoral law 
was framed by our officers expressly to 
guard against fraud. Of course, the Cu- 
bans have always been used to mili- 
tary control, expect nothing else now, 
and will not seriously complain. But 
the incident shows how hollow is the 
pretence that Cuba is under anything 
Lut a régime of force. This was clearly 
recognized by the President of the Cu- 
ban Convention when he notified Gen. 
Wood that the Platt amendment had 
been adopted “in conformity with the 
order from the Military Governor of the 
island.” This is the fulfilment of our 
promise never to “control” the Cubans. 
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Yet the Tribune now endorses as “frozen 
truth” the following cynical account, in 
the Brooklyn Eagle, of the American 
way of keeping faith with Cuba 

“We presume that a period of so-called 
independence for Cuba is necessary on a 
count of American folly embalmed itn the 
Teller resolutions. But that independence 


will necessitate an American prote rate 
from the start, and the protectorate should 
steadily work toward possession, annexa 


tion, or an equivalent thereof 


Too many Americans talk and write 
about the people of Cuba in the most 
offensive terms, and seem to desire the 
failure of their attempt at government. 
4 sample of this class is Representative 
Hepburn of Iowa, a prominent member 
of the House, who was recently quoted 
as saying that “the Cubans are children” 
—he feared, “pretty bad children”; that 
they are “not capable of self-govern- 
ment,” and that “in twelve months they 
will be at each other’s throats.” Other 
public men not less prominent have pub- 
licly characterized a majority of the dele- 
gates in the Constitutional Convention 
as mere adventurers and agitators. This 
is certainly not the way to encourage a 
yeople who are about to try an experi 
ment in government. Moreover, as the 
Independent points out, the Cuban lead 
ers have some knowledge of the history 
of our municipal, State, and national 
politics, and “they have come to think 
that we ourselves are not wholly pure 
and free from guile.” There are among 
them men who read American newspa- 
pers, and who come across such state 
ments as this in the Philadelphia Ledger 
regarding present conditions in the 
second State and the third city of the 
American Union: 

“This city and State have gained a na- 


tional evil reputation for lack of publie 


spirit, courage, and manly devotion to clean, 


decent government A political organiza- 
tion, held together by the cohesive power 
of plunder, has obtained possession of the 
governmental machinery, and until w 

choose to wrest the rule from them we trust 
that Pennsylvanians will not prate about our 
mission to take the blessings of civiliza- 


tion and pure self-government to the Phil- 
ippines and other benighted lands.”’ 


The Philadelphia ring appears to have 
laid the last straw on the camel's back 
by refusing to renominate a District At- 
torney who has been so bold as to prose- 
cute some influential politicians. This 
action is taken by the public as mean- 
ing that the ring is determined to se 
cure a subservient District Attorney, 
and that the only restraint upon corrupt 
government is to be removed. A town- 
meeting has been called for the express 
purpose of nominating the present Dis 
trict Attorney as an independent can 
didate, and the movement will be watch- 
ed by the whole country with interest 
The call denounces the attempt of the 
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ring to prostitute the administration of 
justice, and declares that ‘‘with this im- 
portant office in their possession, all hope 
for better government might as well be 
abandoned, for it stands to-day as one of 
the few bulwarks between the law and 
the criminal, between order and mis- 
government, between honesty and theft, 
and it should, at all hazards, be kept 
from the control of the political ma- 
chine.” This is sound doctrine, and it 
has its application elsewhere than in 
Philadelphia. The power of the District 
Attorney in any large city is enormous, 
great for good, and even greater for evil. 
No better issue could be raised by the 
people of Philadelphia than the one now 
offered, and if they cannot meet it by 
electing this independent candidate, it is 
hard to see how they can redeem them- 
selves from political servitude. 





Mr. Coler's sneers in the Jndependent 
at “professional reformers” are, to say 
the least, in bad taste. They betray an 
anxiety on his part to pour upon others 
the odium which, a year ago, Croker 
was pouring upon him. At that time it 
was he who was held up to scorn as a 
silly fellow, posing for reform. He then 
professed to welcome the slander; but 
now he is flinging it at others. His 
sketch of the alleged platform of New 
York city reformers is pure caricature, 
as none should know better than him- 
self. To “make the city good and virtu- 
ous by force” is about as far from the 
expectation of the Citizens’ Union as it 
is to make a politician, who is secretly 
desirous of getting back into Croker’s 
favor, good and virtuous by force. Mr. 
Coler talks about the “stale platitudes” 
of reformers. But what could be staler 
or more of a platitude than his own pro- 
gramme, which he brings out with such 
» flourish of discovery—namely, “per- 
sonal liberty without license’? Adam, 
Eve, and the serpent discussed that plat- 
itude in the Garden of Eden, and it was 
as meaningless then, so far as having 
any practical application to a particular 
case in hand, as it has been ever since. 
It all depends upon what you mean by 
“liberty,” and what by “license,” and 
Mr. Coler has no advantage over his de- 
spised professional reformers when it 
comes to definitions. 


The people of New York may well con- 
template the administration of “Jersey 
juetice’’ with envy. The trial that has 
just ended with the conviction of Bar- 
ker was so conducted as to increase the 
confidence of the community in juries, 
in judges, und in the law itself. The 
case was full of sensational elements, 


and it would probably have taken weeks 
to empanel a jury in the city of New 
York. We cannot undertake to say that 
a New York judge would not have re- 
pressed the attempts of the defence to 
get in irrelevant evidence, but the public 
would not have been surprised had the 





rule of law been less sternly applied 
than it was by Judge Blair. We should 
probably have seen the whole question 
of “emotional insanity” exploited by 
hosts of experts and argued at great 
length by counsel, with the result of 
perplexing the jury and bringing about 
their disagreement. A second and third 
trial might have followed, with a final 
abandonment of the prosecution. The 
expense would have been great, justice 
would not have been satisfied, and the 
law would have been discredited. On 
the other hand, the New Jersey tru 
has been speedy, inexpensive, and im- 
pressive. The jury were held to the 
consideration of a single matter of fact, 
and they performed their duty conscien- 
tiously and intelligently. As to the mer- 
its of the case, it is enough to say that 
Mr. Barker took the law into his own 
hands, and has suffered the penalty. So 
long as justice is administered by the 
courts as it is in the State of New Jer- 
sey, there is no excuse for “private jus- 
tice.” 

It is an admirable gravity with which 
the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia 
resolves against any further “political 
agitation” about the tariff. Whether by 
way of the reciprocity wedge or the 
Babcock club for removing the duty 
on articles produced by tariff-protected 
Trusts, it would be simply fatal, 
say the Philadelphia manufacturers, 
to have the whole question laid “open” 
again, and a chance given for “politics” 
to enter in once more. The idea is that 
you may get your tariff by politics, by 
the Pennsylvania brand of politics, 
smelling to heaven as it does, but that 
to attempt to dislodge you from your 
eligible seat at the receipt of public cus- 
toms for your own private use is ne- 
farious and almost criminal. This is sol- 
emn fhough amusing nonsense. When 
was the tariff anywhere but in politics? 
It has made and broken public men and 
parties from the day the Pennsylva- 
nians first raided the Treasury, and 
there is no reason to doubt that it will 
go on doing so. Keep the tariff out of 
politics? That would mean to keep out all 
questions of taxation, to tell the Amer- 
ican people that ways of raising revenue 
are not a fit subject for political debate. 
It would also mean that we must not 
discuss corruption in public life, not say 
a word about buying seats in the Sen- 
ate, be silent about the demoralization 
of the civil service. Americans will stop 
talking tariff in politics on the day when 
they conclude to shut up the shop and go 
out of the political business altogether; 
and not before. 


No defence of the removal of William 
J. Gibson from his position as counsel 
to the Board of General Appraisers can 
be secured by the most diligent inquiry 
on the part of Times correspondents 
in Washington and Boston. Secretary 


* 





Gage of the Treasury Department, being 
asked whether he desired to make any 
statement with reference to the “revoca- 
tion” of the appointment, answered at 
once: 

“Mr. Gibson has held his place about six 

years, and he has done very well. I have 
nothing to say against him in any way, 
shape, or manner.” 
Being asked whether any suggestion 
had ever been made from the Board of 
Appraisers that Mr. Gibson ought to be 
removed, Mr. Gage replied that there had 
not been, and he made the same response 
to an inquiry whether it had ever been 
intimated that Mr. Gibson’s discharge of 
his duties was in opposition to any policy 
of the Administration. 


We are told that the salt of the whole 
earth is now about to pass under the 
control of a single corporation—Russia 
and the “savage” countries for the pres- 
ent escaping. The operations of the com- 
pany will be carried on throughout the 
Western Hemisphere, and will extend 
not only over Europe, but also embrace 
Japan, China, and the continents of Asia 
and Africa. The Salt Union of England 
already monopolizes the business of sup- 
plying salt in Great Britain and her 
colonies, the Canadian Salt Company 
controls the trade in the Dominion, 
while the National Company takes care 
of this country. By combining these, 
it is proposed to establish the most com- 
prehensive zionopoly that the world has 
yet known. ‘The salt tax imposed by 
various Governments has long been 
abolished in most civilized countries, 
and where it has remained it is a syn- 
onym for odious exaction. But if this 
great combinution is successful, it would 
seem that a universal salt tax might be 
laid on the human race, whether the 
laws of particular nations ordained it 
or forbade it. Allowing for a great deal 
of exaggeration in the published ac- 
counts, the idea that such a combina- 
tion is even thought of is decidedly dis- 
quieting. 

Gov. Crane’s victory in the matter of 
the Boston Subway Bill before the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature was sweeping. 
The vote in the lower branch, on pass- 
ing the bill originally, had been 159 yeas 
and only 45 nays; after the veto there 
were only 98 yeas and 135 nays. No 
fewer than 68 Representatives who voted 
yea on the 6th of June changed to nay 
on the 19th, while 22 of the 29 members 
who were not recorded the first time 
sustained the Governor. This is an ex- 
traordinary tribute to the influence 
which may be exerted by a courageous 
and conscientious executive through the 
use of the veto power. Ordinarily mere 
pride of opinion prevents many legisla- 
tors from changing their position on a 
contested issue such as this had been, 
but here is a case where 68 out of 159 
Representatives--or pretty nearly half 
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of all—who at first decided to favor a 
bill which was thoroughly discussed, felt 
constrained to oppose it when the Gov- 
ernor had shown their constituents how 
utterly indefensible the scheme was. 
The value of the veto power in the hands 
of a right-minded Executive is signally 
demonstrated by such an incident. 


We are sure that all hearts are full 
of sympathy with the Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Hay in view of the sudden ca- 
lamity that has befallen them. As a 
general rule, public sympathy in such 
cases can best be shown by a discreet 
silence. In this instance we may lb 
permitted to express the common hope 
that the father, whose own health has 
been not a little impaired by the labors 
and anxieties of a trying office, may not 
be so crushed by this unexpected blow 
that his usefulness to the country will 
be sensibly impaired. Mr. Hay has ren- 
dered such good service to the nation 
during the past four years, and with such 
unconsciousness of merit on his own 
part, that he has won the admiration of 
his enemies, if he had any. It is the 
hope of the whole people, we think, that 
he may be able to continue his work 
which he has so well discharged thus 
far, and hence that he may not be utter- 
ly overwhelmed by grief for the loss of 
a dearly loved and promising son. 


Renewal of the old proposition to 
make the Hawaiian Islands a part of 
the State of California is due, no doubt, 
to the general discouragement over the 
present political status of the Territory 
of Hawaii. Its first year has been one 
long disappointment. Governor and 
Legislature have been at daggers drawn. 
The latter accuses the former of usurpa- 
tion, and he retorts by charging the leg- 
islators with corruption and_ bribery. 
What is more, he proved his assertion, so 
far, at least, as to get one promoter to go 
into court and swear that representa 
tives had demanded bribes of him. Nor 
have the judiciary escaped the universal 
scandal. Federal Judge Humphreys is 
alleged by the Bar Association of Hono 
lulu to have prostituted his court to 
personal and political ends, and his re- 
moval from office is petitioned for by 
these lawyers. President McKinley, it 
is true, sent word from San Francisco 
to the quarrelling Hawaiians to be good 
and harmonious, and, dropping all dif- 
ferences, to work like a band of united 
patriots for the good of the greatest 
flag that ever, etc.; but this seems to 
have been only a signal for fiercer fac- 
tional fights and more embittered ran- 
cor. Hence the “happy thought” to have 
the islands constituted into five coun- 
ties and a Congressional district and 
annexed to California. Such a step 
might be in the interest of economy, 
since it would dispense with several use- 
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less and high-salaried offices; but it 
would not instantly convert the Ha- 
waiians into angels. In Territory or in 


| 
State or county, they have get to work | 


out their own self-government, and will 
have to stew in their own fat till they 
do. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach seems to take 
delight in scorning and opposing the 
economie fads and fallacies of Mr. Cham- 
berlain. That statesman’s scheme for 
“preferential duties,” as between Eng 
land and her colonies, came up in the 
Commons in the absence of the Colonial 
Secretary. He was detained at home by 
an attack of the gsout—-a queer disease 
for an old Radical to be down with; 
high society appears to have been too 
much for him. But the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declared, with his freez- 
ing manner, that he would have “nothing 
to do” with preferential duties, which he 
characterized as perilous nonsense; and 
the House was very much of the same 
mind, as only sixteen yotes could be mus- 
tered in favor of the project. But this 
will not in the least trouble the agile and 
honorable Joseph. He has unblushingly 
thrown over his old-age-pensions schemes 
and promises, and can do as much with- 
out effort for his preferential-duty issue. 


Mr. T. W. Russell, in a recent speech 
at Belfast, called attention to the pain- 
ful contrast between the lavish expendi- 
tures of the British Government for 
the South African war and its parsi- 
mony in dealing with the land question 
in Ireland. The recent budget imposed 
additional taxation to the amount of 
£ 11,000,000 per annum, and authorized 
a loan of £60,000,000. All this money 
has been spent, and there is nothing to 
show for it but a ruined country and 
Mr. Morley, 
by the way, has estimated the cost of 
the war, taking into view the increased 


an embittered population. 


expenditure on the army, as represent- 
ing an addition to the national debt of 
£ 470,000,000, which would make Mr. 
Russell’s argument so much the strong- 
er. For it would require but one-fifth 
of this sum to buy out the Irish land- 
lords and end the ancient feud that has 
alienated the Irish people from the 
Inglish. Moreover, this money would 
not be spent, but only loaned on good 
security; it would earn interest and be 
repaid in instalments until the whole 
debt would be cancelled in forty-nine 
years. As to the argument that the 
tenants might refuse to repay advances, 
Mr. Russell pointed out that the Gov- 
ernment had advanced the 
money required to buy out the landlords’ 
interest in 60,000 cases, and had lost 
absolutely nothing by it. It would thus 
be practicable for the British Govern- 
ment to secure the loyalty and win the 
affection of the Irish people by guaran- 
teeing a loan for £100,000,000, the col- 
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lateral security for which would be am- 


ple, whereas it has wasted five times 
this sum in insuring the disloyalty and 
enduring hatred of the Boers 


The revelations concerning the suffer- 
ings of the Boer women and children 
held in the “concentration camps” are 
undoubtedly shocking the humane sense 
of England. When the matter was called 
up in Parliament, the Government ma- 
jority, even with the abstention of fifty 
Liberals, fell to little more than 100. The 
defence is simply the stern necessity of 
war. This may justify the measure from 
a military point of view, and it is doubt- 
less true that the women and children 
are fed and cared for as well as Gen 
Kitchener can do it with the resources 
at his disposal. But the English public 
did not know what was going on, and 
must be filled with fresh shame and hor- 
ror at the ignoble and apparently end- 
less war which is making South Africa a 
vast cemetery for both Dutch and Eng- 
lish. If peace proposals are again made, 
it will be harder than before for Cham 
berlain to break them off on a punetilio. 


Just what was the reason for the failure 
of the former negotiations with Botha 
has never been clearly explained: but it 
appeared in evidence that Gen. Kitchen 
er in the field was willing to be more 
generous to the foe than wag Chamber- 
lain in the Cabinet. 


The open split of the Liberal party over 
the Boer war is better than the ill-con- 
cealed division which has « ted ever 
ultimatum 


since Kruger’s Attempts 


have been made to patch up differences 


and hope for better day but the drag 
ging and mortifying war has been too 
much for either patience or for quiet 
agreement to differ The Liberal Impe 
rialists, as they call themselve Rose 
bery and Sir Edward Grey and Mr. 
Asquith—-have found it impossible to 
mix their oil with the vinegar of Mr. 
Morley and the Radical wing ind 
Thursday night’s deliverane | Mr 
Asquith is a notification tl t \- 
ture is complete. TI is unfortunate 
from a party standpoint, | d 
able in the interests of | t and frank 
politics. The Boer war really thrust a 
sword into the vitals of the Lib | party 
and there is no use trying to cov up 
the wound. One result of t proclama- 
tion of irreconcilable Liberal differences 
will probably be to increase the manifes 
tations of discontent within the Conser- 


vative ranks. How great thi 
ro doubt. A writer in the Na 


fional Re 


view sets forth the grounds of dissatis 
faction with the Salisbury Government 
which Unionists have. Some are even 
going so far as to forecast a sort of coall 
tion Ministry, Salisbury to retire, and a 
kind of Centre party, made up of Lib 
eral Imperialists and the younger Con 


servative leaders, to take office 
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POLITICAL INDIFFERENCE. 

Attempt has been made by our “best- 
of-all-possible-worlds” political philoso- 
phers to make capital for Imperialism 
out of the lack of political agitation in 
this country. Just see, they say, how 
ouietly the Supreme Court decision was 
accepted. A little spluttering and mut- 
tering, but then calm and an ignoring 
of the whole thing. Is anybody excited 
about Cuba? Where are the mass-meet- 
ings, the protests, the organized move- 
ments which would surely result if 
things were as bad as you say? The 
argument is that apparent indifference 
means hearty approval; and that all as- 
sertions that our new-fangled colonial 
policy is, in the language of Benjamin 
Harrison, a “serious departure from 
right principies,” go for nothing in the 
absence of an infuriated populace de- 
manding its abandonment. 

Now we beg to observe, in the first 
place, that this reasoning is pure Tam- 
many. It is precisely the line of de- 
fence taken up by our robbers and rul- 
ers of the Wigwam. They can scoff with 
the best of our Imperialistic optimists 
at the notion that anything is wrong 
with our city government. “It’s all 
fudge,” they cry, “this talk of the news- 
papers about corruption in New York. 
Why, if it were true, the people would 
rise. There would be indignation meet- 
ings, vigilance committees, and some- 
body would be hung. But you don’t see 
ony signs of excitement among the peo- 
ple, do you? The citizens just go quiet- 
ly about their business, and show in 
that way that they do not believe a 
word of your slanders.” For our part, 
we think this Tammany defence is com- 
plete—that is, if the Imperialist defence 
is. Both reason from exactly the same 
premises to the same conclusion. And 
if we were bellowing optimists about 
what is going on in Havana and Ma- 
nila, we should never have the face to 
lift our voices against what Tammany 
is doing in New York. Tammany is just 
as truly “inevitable,” just as much an 
Hegelian “world-process,” as American 
expansion is; and if the latter isa great 
good because it is “useless” to oppose 
it, so is the former. 

Leaving the optimists to take a still 
more pessimistic view of Tammany for 
thus asserting ownership of one of their 
own arguments, we have to remember 
that political indifference has always 
been characteristic of a time of great 
commercial prosperity. A roaring trade 
drowns out for a time the still small! 
voice. Secruples cannot get a hearing 
when the land is filled with the hum of 
industry, when the streets resound with 
traffic, and the Stock Exchange boils 
with excitement. This is perfectly nat- 
ural, nor is it wholly an evil. Political 
duties are not the most imperative. A 
man has to work for himself and his 
family befora it is his obligation to see 
that the republic take no harm. And in 





a time when opportunities are multi- 
plied and the daily demands on strength 
and thought are more pressing, a com- 
parative indiiference to what is going on 
in the political world is to be expected. 
jt is, at any rate, one of the commonest 
narks of a prosperous period. The mis- 
chievous side of it is that it gives in- 
triguers and ambitious politicians a 
good chance to commit the country to 
“an adventurous departure on untried 
paths,” as President McKinley describ- 
ed in advance the policy which he de- 
nounced before adopting. But their 
day of reckoning comes later; and an 
interval of inaction and seeming ac- 
quiescence does not really stay the mov- 
ing finger which writes their final judg- 
ment. 

Another reason for the prevalent po- 
litical indifference is that there is no- 
thing at present for excitement to wreak 
itself upon. Ebullitions and cres, mere- 
ly for the sake of filling the streets and 
making a din, have never been the An- 
glo-Saxon way, and we hope never will 
be. We are not Celts or Gauls, wildly 
to desire to “make the coort ring,” 
whether we have any case or not, or 
madly to rush about to conspuer some- 
body. Our way is to watch for a chance 
to strike an effective blow; to nurse our 
wrath, to bide our time, and to act upon 
the knewledge that political results can 
be reached only by political means. 
There is really no occasion for excite- 
ment just now. We are four months 
from the first election; sixteen months 
from the choice of the next Congress. 
If people are soberly and resolutely 
thinking how they will vote when the 
time comes to vote, that is much better 
than going about with drums and ban- 
ners and kicking up an awful but in- 
effectual row. 

The truth is, that the argument from 
indifference cuts both ways. If we can 
point to few indignant outbursts against 
Imperialism, neither can any genuine 
endorsement of it anywhere be discov- 
ered. It is something about which the 
people have not expressed their minds. 
The colonial departure has never yet 
been put to vote, and we have the as- 
surance of a prominent Republican Sen- 
ator from the West that, if it were, it 
would be, as a permanent policy, voted 
down overwhelmingly. Popular indif- 
ference is no proof that the people are 
not open to conviction, all in good time, 
or that they are not even now keeping 
up a tremendous thinking.  Indiffer- 
ence is, in fact, a bad sign for an in- 
novating policy like that of Imperial- 
ism. If there is not enthusiasm for it, 
its doom is certain. Proved indiffer- 
ence in a republic is that which should 
be most alarming to those who have un- 
dertaken to change its historic policy. 
The fair inference is that the new way 
has not found favor, and that the old 
tradition will assert itself again. 
Burke's great cattle beneath the shadow 





of the British oak, who chew the cud 
and are silent, seem very indifferent, po- 
litically, compared with the “importu- 
nate chink” of half a dozen grasshoppers 
under a fern; but his historic reminder 
is in point, that “the little shrivelled, 
meagre, hopping, though loud and trou- 
biesome insects of the hour” are not to 
imagine themselves “the only inhabitants 
of the field.” 





NEW APPLICATIONS OF PROTEC- 
TION. 


The news that the Russian Govern- 
ment has increased its tariff on still 
other exports from this country will 
arouse conflicting emotions. Only the 
day before we were told that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had increased our 
tariff on sugar imported from Italy—a 
proceeding which every protectionist 
must applaud. The Italians have been 
encouraging their home industries, con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of the 
Dingley tariff, and they deserve to be 
punished for it. But the Russians have 
undertaken to punish us because we 
have been encouraging our home indus- 
tries, contrary to their tariff. 

Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassa- 
Gor, explains that the tariff laws of Rus- 
sia require that duties on goods import- 
ed from this country shall be raised 
whenever we raise the duties on goods 
that we import from Russia. The Col- 
lector of the port of Philadelphia re- 
cently discovered that some unprinci- 
pled merchant was importing prepara- 
tions of petroleum made in Belgium 
without producing a certificate naming 
the country in which the crude petro- 
leum was found. The wise and prudent 
Dingley had no mercy on such under- 
hand and surreptitious methods of trad- 
ing. He ordained that if any importer 
was base enough to attempt any such 
concealment his goods should be sub- 
jected to the highest duty imposed by 
any country on similar goods imported 
trom this country—in this case, the 
Spanish rate of duty being applicable. 
And now comes the Russian Ambassador 
and says that wisdom and prudence did 
not die with Dingley, but survive in De 
Witte, and that, if our Government pro- 
poses to raise duties, the Russian Gov- 
ernment will “call the bluff” every time. 

These events, as we have said, must 
arouse conflicting emotions. Many of 
our manufacturers, having prospered 
under our system of protection until 
they begin to crowd one another, have 
begun to export their products very 
largely. It is probably impossible to 
tell the amount of the goods sent to Rus- 
sia, because we do not know what part 
of them is consigned to ports in other 
countries and forwarded thence in bond; 
but the amount is very large. Russia 
is building railroads, and needs many 
rails and cars and engines. She is in- 
creasing her manufactures, and requires 
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much new machinery. She has vast 
prairies, the productiveness of which 
would be zreatly increased by an en- 
larged use of American cultivators and 
harvesters. The field is tempting. Our 
manufacturers gaze at it with longing 
eyes. The sagacious Dingley said that 
reciprocity might sometimes be permit- 
ted; that treaties might be made pro- 
viding for a reciprocal reduction of du- 
ties. Our exporting manufacturers prob- 
ably think that this provision should 
now come into play, but the Senate 
thinks othe1wise, and resorts to the re- 
ciprocal raising of duties. The Russian 
trade is ruined, and the manufacturers 
wail and gnash their teeth; but the sys- 
tem of protection is vindicated. 

In this last reflection our manufac- 
turers should find their consolation. They 
have been taxing their fellow-citizens 
at increasing rates for half a century, in 
order to foster their infant industries. 
But the industries of Russia are far more 


assiduous care from the Government. 
When we were building railroads and 
needed rails and engines, our manufac- 
turers maintained that it would be wrong 
to buy them of foreigners, and put pro- 
hibitory taxes on their importation. But 
the iron works and machine shops of 
Russia are probably inferior to those of 
the last generation in this country, and 
if our iron industry needed protection 
then, that of Russia needs it still more 
now. The farmers of this country have 
had to pay high tariff taxes on nearly 
everything that they bought, and our 
manufacturers always said that it was 
good for them. They explained that there 
was nothing like the “home market” for 
farmers; and they are now in a position 
to apply the principle in the case of the 
Russian farmers. In fact, Russia affords 
a finer field for the ‘‘home-market” 
theory than this country ever did. 

Of course our manufacturers will not 
be so inconsistent as to maintain that 
free trade, or even a “tariff for revenue 
only,” would be advantageous to Russia. 
They have over and over again refuted, 
after the protectionist manner of refu- 
tation, every argument that can be ad- 
vanced in support of any such proposi- 
tion. They have demonstrated, by the 
most approved protectionist logic, that 
Russia cannot prosper, or even exist, as 
a sovereign Power, unless she develops 
her own manufactures. They have prov- 
ed, by the most vociferous assertion, that 
manufactures cannot be developed un- 
less taxes are levied on competing for- 
eign products, and of course this great 
truth applies to Russian manufactures. 
Indeed, the exportation of our goods to 
Russia illustrates the principle, and 
proves the absolute necessity which com- 
pels the Russian Government to apply 
it. Our manufacturers have notoriously 
been “dumping” their surplus products 
on the Russian market, and crushing 
out competition, just as the wicked Eng- 





lish manufacturers used to do in this 
country before statesmen like McKinley 
and Dingley put a stop to their deviltry 
by high tariffs. For all we know, tne 
Russian manufacturers may even now 
be warning their countrymen against 
“American gold” and the tracts of our 
Free Trade League. 

This triumph of the “American sys- 
tem’”—for so our manufacturers have 
affected to name their tariff taxes and 
bounties—must give rise to some curious 
reflections. To the sincere protection- 
ist, the man who, though it slay him, 
trusts in the theory that a government 
can enrich its people by taxing all of 
them for the benefit of a few, the con- 
sistent application of this theory by 
Russia must occasion a certain satisfac- 
tion. But, to the protectionist for rev- 
enue only, the conversion of Russia 
must be highly exasperating. Does not 
M. de Witte understand that all these 
protectionist arguments were intended 
merely to humbug the American people, 
and not to bolster up an antiquated 
economic fallacy? The tariff talk was 
meant for home consumption only. It 
was well enough so long as confined to 
its legitimate purpose of fooling the 
American farmer and the American la- 
borer, but it would be wicked to employ 
it to delude the Russian peasant. Such 
reflections as these, however, cannot be 
uttered in public, and we shall remain 
for the present uncertain as to what is 
passing in the protectionist mind. 


HOW IT STRIKES A SOUTH AMERI- 
CAN. 

In these days of our effusive Pan- 
Americanism, Monroe Doctrine regilt, 
and grand Amphictyonic Council in 
Mexico under our benevolent hegemony, 
we easily forget that there is another 
party to it all. We are so confident of 
our own Continental goodness that it 
seems incredible there could be a doubt 
of it anywuere in even this wicked 
world. Our purity of Pan-American mo- 
tive is so obvious to ourselves that we 
think everybody must recognize it at a 
glance. Yet we know, if we stop to 
think, that envy and suspicion assail 
the whitest virtue; and so we ought not 
to be surprised, even if we are pained, 
to find that some South Americans are 
a little shy of our professions of big- 
brotherhood. The Chilians will noto- 
riously go to the Pan-American Congress 
in Mexico, i? they go at all, and if there 
is any Congress at all, in a state of mind 
not unlike armed vigilance to frustrate 
the designs which they believe us to en- 
tertain. And now comes a weighty ar- 
ticle from Buenos Ayres to set forth 
the Argentine point of view. 

It is from the pen of Sefior Gransac, 
librarian of the National Library in 

juenos Ayres. With ample learning 


and a pungeut style, he reviews the his- 
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South America; traces the necessary 
failure of the first Pan-American Con- 
rress, and predicts a like flasco for the 
second, if it ever meets; trenchantly 
discusses tu,e Monroe Doctrine (new 


style), and dwells upon the serious modi- 
fication of the attitude of the larger 
South American nations towards the 
United States which must inevitably 
result from the latter-day “flaming Yan- 
kee Imperialism.” This writer may be 
ail that is bad—prejudiced, blind, sus- 
picious, unvrateful. Yet it is our duty 
to listen to him, to hear the alteram 
partem. He undoubtedly speaks for the 
prevalent sentiment in the States south 
of the Equator, and even Imperialists 
profess to want to know the facts. An 
essential fact in this whole Pan-Amer- 
ican situation is the existence in the 
more power/sul countries in South Amer- 
ica of dislike for the United States, 
dread of her espérances ultérieures (in 
the phrase of the Russian Ambassador), 
and a determination to meet our ad- 
vances with cold indifference, and our 
plans with quiet attempts to thwart us. 
Iz is this jealous and subacid distrust 
und aversion to which the Argentine li- 
brarian gives fuller utterance than we 
have heard trom any equally authori- 
tative source. 

The question to which Seflor Gransac 
specifically addresses himself is wheth- 
er Argentina ought to send any dele 
gates at all to the Pan-American Con- 
gress. It seems that a strong party is 
in favor of having the Argentines stand 
wholly aloof. But our librarian argues 
that delegates ought to go. Not that he 
thinks they will accomplish anything 
except to represent their country and 
to speak words of truth and soberness 
at Mexico—the truth being, Seflor Gran- 
sac gravely observes, “fully as useful 
for the strong as for the weak.” The 
three great aims of the first Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress were (1) a plan for a 
customs union, (2) a scheme of Pan- 
American silver coinage, and (3) a hope 
of arbitration. All these failed of at- 
dainment, and all failed, as Sefior Gran- 
Sac contends with much force, on ae- 
count of the unyielding selfishness and 
ambition of the United States From 
what has gone before, he deduces the 
general principle that Pan-Americanism, 
in the mind of the United States, is sim- 
ply “their own exclusive interest pur- 
sued at the expense of ours.” Naturally, 
this Argentine writer looks for no bet- 
ter results at Mexico. The United 
States will continue to stick to its pig- 
headed tariff, and will continue to refuse 
to ratify treaties of arbitration; so what 
is there to be expected except a flux of 
words and unmeaning courtesies? 

Sefior Gransac makes it clear that the 
great and growing repubiics of South 
America—Chili, Argentina, and Brazil 
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and political independence they per- 
ceive to be greater from the North than 
from across the Atlantic. ‘These re- 
publics,’ writes Sefior Gransac, “have 
no fear of civilized and industrial Eu- 
rope—the only Europe we know. She 
exchanges her goods for ours without 
trying to shut out our products, and 
sends us thousands of her sons every 
year to become full citizens and defend- 
ers of their new country.” The truth is 
that, for these larger States which now 
need no protection against European 
colonization, the Monroe Doctrine is, as 
our librarian says, “played out” (gas- 
tada\. The kindly aid and shelter it 
once afforded them they do not longer 
require; what is left is the veiled threat 
against their own sovereignty, and this 
they resent. And in the events of the 
past few years they see ominous signs of 
a revival in the United States of the 
spirit of aggression and conquest, and 
know well that they are likely to prove 
its readiest victims. It is not strange, 
then, that they have their hesitations 
about meeting us in Mexico, “but yes- 
terday dismembered by those who are 
to-day the conquerors of the Grand An- 
tilles.”’ 

In a really searching and pathetic pas- 
sage, Sefior Gransac shows what a blow 
to the true prestige and ideals of the 
United States, as cherished in South 
America, our entrance upon a colonial 
policy has dealt. This, he says, is an 
attack, ‘not upon our autonomy, but up- 
on our political beliefs, and an attack 
delivered by the very people who had 
impressed them upon us by both pre- 
cept and example.” Everybody knows 
that this is so. Our republic, our Consti- 
tution, were the models for all South 
America, But what is the impression 
made upon our own pupils by our going 
over to conquest and to the denial of 
self-government in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines? Why, says Sefior Gransac, “we 
find ourselves bewildered, like a scholar 
in presence of the apostasy of his teach- 
Having lost all faith in the apostle, 
we are in danger of losing faith in his 
gospel.” And this scholar and patriot 
and true republican adds, in words which 
we may well fileaway for reference, that 
“the historian will not regard it as the 
smallest of the crimes of American Im- 
perialism that it gave this profound 
shock to the souls of us South Ameri- 
cans,” 


er, 


THE CASE OF MR, GIBSON. 


Six years ago last month William J. 
Gibson of this city was appointed coun- 
sel of the Treasury Department before 
the Board of United States General Ap- 
praisers, at a salary of $3,500 a year. 
The duties of the position are to pro- 
tect the interests of the Treasury De- 
partment in cases coming before the 
Board, and Mr. Gibson has discharged 
these duties to the entire satisfaction 





of the Department, as officers of that 
branch of the Government have freely 
and repeatedly admitted. His appoint- 
ment was made under the Cleveland 
Administration, but nobody ever thought 
of suggesting his removal in order to 
secure better service. The office which 
Mr. Gibson held is specifically mention- 
ed in the Civil-Service Rules as one of 
the positions classified under the Civil- 
Service Act. It was excepted from the 
requirement of a competitive examina- 
tion, because special qualifications are 
demanded of the person holding it which 
such an examination might not satis- 
factorily test. Nevertheless, the posi- 
tion is covered by the rule which pro- 
vides that ‘no person in the executive 
civil service shall dismiss or cause to 
be dismissed, or make any attempt to 
procure the dismissal of or in any man- 
ner change the official rank or compen- 
sation of, any other person therein be- 
cause of his political or religious opin- 
ions or affiliations.” These facts should 
have assured the continuance of Mr. 
Gibson in the office as long as he would 
hold it, since the value of his services 
must increase steadily with every year 
of experience. Yet he has been turned 
out, and on Thursday the place was 
given to A. H. Washburn of Boston. The 
motive for this change, and the manner 
in which 1t was brought about, are set 
forth by the New York Times with evi- 
dent knowleige of all the facts in the 
case, and the story represents, on the 
whole, the most discreditable surrender 
to the spoilsmen which we have seen 
on the part of the McKinley Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Washburn was formerly private 
secretary to Senator Lodge of Massachu- 
setts. Some time ago, he decided to be- 
gin the practice of law in New York city. 
He wished the salary of some Federal 
office while he was getting established, 
and fixed upon the place of Government 
counsel before the General Appraisers as 
most to his taste. He told his patron, 
and his patron told the President. Mr. 
McKinley, of course, pointed out to Mr. 
Lodge that the endorsement of the se- 
nior Senator from New York was essen- 
tial to a New York appointment. The 
Massachusetts Senator, says the T'imes, 
“easily obtained from Senator Thomas 
C. Platt of New York a letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in support of 
his demand that a New York office be 
given to this Bostonian. Senator Aldrich 
of Rhode Island and Senator Platt of 
Connecticut joined in recommending the 
appointment.” We may add that we 
learn, from a trustworthy source, that 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts support- 
ed his colleague in this raid upon the 
civil service. The matter now rested with 
Mr, Gage, who had “repeatedly said that 
Mr. Gibgon had performed the duties of 
his office to the entire satisfaction of 
the Treasury Department.” This fact 
of itself should have prevented any con- 





sideration of a change for a single mo- 
ment. Moreover, ‘officers of the Depart- 
ment who have Mr. Gage’s confidence, 
and who were familiar with the facts, as- 
sured him that the removal of Mr. Gib- 
son would be nothing less than a calam- 
ity.”” No suggestion of any possible rea- 
son for turning him out came from any 
source. Nevertheless, Secretary Gage 
caused intimations to be made to Mr. 
Gibson that his resignation would be ac- 
ceptable. The faithful official naturally 
and properly asked the reason why. 
There was no satisfactory response to 
this inquiry. No charges of misconduct, 
inefiiciency, or any failure of duty were 
made. But Mr. Gage continued to trans- 
mit further indirect requests for Mr. 
Gibson’s resignation. All such attempts 
having failed, the aid of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox was invoked, and on June 19 
the head of the Department of Justice 
wrote to Mr. Gibson informing him that, 
at the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, his appointment as counsel 
of the Department before the Board of 
reneral Appraisers was “revoked,” and 
on June 20 Mr. Washburn of Boston was 
appointed by Mr. Knox to fill the va- 
cancy thus created. Of the Attorney- 
General's action the J'imes well says that 
the use of the word “revoked”’ in his let- 
ter “is plainly an act of calculation and 
of cowardice. An appointment may be 
revoked before the appointee has been 
installed, but it would be ludicrous, if it 
were not shameful, for the Attorney- 
General to attempt the revocation of an 
appointment under which six years of 
service have been faithfully performed.” 

It is hard to use temperate language 
in characterizing such a_ transaction. 
“Lodge wants the place’-—that was the 
sole reason for it all, The Massachu- 
setts Senator persuaded the President to 
concede it to him, provided Senator Platt 
would consent, as he did—with the un- 
derstanding, of course, that Mr. Lodge 
would reciprocate when the New Yorker 
needed his help in some similar job here- 
after. The Secretary of the Treasury 
could have prevented the outrage, or he 
could have preserved his self-respect 
and resigned. He did neither. He plead- 
ed that the “pressure” was too strong 
for him to resist—this “pressure,” as the 
Times says, coming from the White 
House, whose occupant had promised 
that the removal should be made. No- 
body was then left to protect the inter- 
ests of the public service and of the peo- 
ple who maintain it. 

Senator Lodge comes out of the affair 
badly. Neither Platt nor Quay could 
more indecently have gone to work to 
“land” a place in the public service for 
a personal follower, in violation of both 
the letter and spirit of civil-service re- 
form; and neither of those eminent 
spoilsmen could have been so hypocrit- 
ical in their own defence as is the re- 
former Lodge. He now pulls a long 


face, and says that it is necessary for 
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such legal oilicers to be men who are 
in political sympathy with the Adminis- 
tration, since they may at any moment 
be called upon to “declare its policy.” 
This, of course, is nothing but the old 
spoilsman’s argument, and is just as ap- 
plicable to a clerk in the Custom-house 
as it is to counsel to the appraisers. 
Moreover, if what Lodge says is true, 
how could he have left in office for four 
yéars a counsel not in sympathy with the 
Administration? He should at once 
have turned out such a dangerous enemy 
neck and crop. But he well knows, as 
evérybody knows, that his present pre- 
tence is the hollowest of shams. He has 
simply been caught in the act of swal- 
lowing his professed principles, and in- 
triguing to put a protégé in office like 
any ring politician. 

Both Lodge and Secretary Gage have 
set up the legal defence that Mr. Gib- 
son’s office iad veen “excepted” by Pres- 
ident McKinley's order of May 29, 1899, 
and that so it was fair game for the 
spoils-seeker. But has Mr. Gage forgot- 
ten what he himself said on this very 
point when defending the President? 
He maintained that there was a great 
difference between the “exceptions” 
made by President Cleveland and those 
ordered by Mr. McKinley. The former, 
he declared, made excepted offices not 
“subject to eny civil-service rules,” but 
“the present order [i. e., President Mc 
Kinley’s] makes all of these excepted 
places subject to the sections regarding 
political activity, and prohibiting the 
dismissal of persons for political rea- 
sens.” Accordingly, we have Secretary 
Gage and the President, at the instance 
of Lodge and Platt and Hoar (what a 
combination! ), doing precisely the thing 
which Mr. Gage had asserted would be 
a violation of the law. No wonder that 
Lodge is sailing for Europe! 


HERMAN GRIMM. 


JILBERTSVILLE, N. Y., June 22, 1901. 

A few weeks ago, in a letter to the Nation, 
I had the privilege of speaking of Herman 
Grimm as one of the few living representa- 
tives of that sublimated culture of heart and 
mind which we associate with the great 
names of classic German literature. 
I am dwelling in the seclusion of the woods 
and hills between the Mohawk and the Sus- 
quehanna, there comes to me the message 
of his death, and with it comes a request 
from the editor of the Nation to say a few 
words in homage to the spirit so suddenly, 
though perhaps not unexpectedly, departed. 

Three years ago, when 
birthday brought forth many public protes- 
tations of regard and 
life’s work, he wrote me: “I am very much 
surprised to find that, in the eyes of others, 
my life has had consistency and inner unity 
To myself it has seemed all along a series of 
impulses from without; and nearly every- 
thing I have done was the result of 
chance suggestion of the moment.”’ The two 
fundamental qualities of 
nature could not be better formulated 
in these own words of bis. 


Now, as 


his seventieth 


appreciation of his 


some 


Herman Grimm's 


than 
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What Goethe says of lyric art, 
genuine poetry is poetry of the moment, 
may indeed be applied to all of Herman 
Grimm's writings. Whether he speaks of 
Michelangelo or Homer, of Goethe or 
Emerson, of Raphae! or Diirer, we always 
feel that he expresses in the first place his 
own mood, a momentary phase of his own 
feeling, a state of his mind as determined 
by certain impressions from without. This 
it is, I take it, that Herman 
Grimm's biographical and wsthetic estimates 
their supreme artistic charm. He had 
sympathy with that soulless and spiritless 
method of literary or artistic research, only 
common in our universities to-day, 
according to which it is the office of 
the critic to dissolve a poet’s or artist's work 
into the of which it may 
be composed, to detect in it traces of the 
work of some other artist or author, to dis- 


gives to 


no 


too 


sole 


various elements 


cuss its relation to its models, and so forth 
Such a method, if applied exclusively or even 
prevailingly, seemed to Herman Grimm a 
perversion of the true mission of the critic, 
which is, to interpret the essential meaning 
of a work of genius. For this 
meaning, he thought, could be grasped only 
by letting the 
concentrated force 


essential 
work as a whole its 
upon the mind, 
by letting it, as it were, pass through his 
mind into a new, spiritualized form of ex 
This is the way in which he him 
self approached the works of the masters to 
the interpretation of which he devoted his 
life. 

As the lyric poet draws inspiration from 
the moment, and, by reproducing it in his 
song, permanence to it, Herman 
Grimm imbued himself with the impressions 
from great lives and great works of art, and, 
by giving shape to these impressions, himself 
produced 


exert 
eritie’s 


istence, 


gives so 


works of art worthy to stand by 
the side of the originals from which he had 
his His lectures 

his Michelangelo and 
Raphael, his essays on Hemer, Bettina, or 
Boecklin, are, therefore, in a most pregnant 
sense, part of his own self; they are not so 


drawn inspiration. on 


Goethe, books on 


much contributions to knowledge (although 
they are this also) as creations of the imag- 
ination; they should be judged by esthetic 
rather than by scientific standards. They 
undoubtedly have the faults of the artistic 
temper; they are not free from wilfulness 
and they often reveal more 
clearly the personality of the writer than the 
subject-matter of which he writes. But they 
never fail to bring before us some new and 
striking aspect of the topic under considera- 


mannerism; 


tion; they never fail to surprise us by some 
deep they never fail to 
some new insight into the mysterious work- 
ing of genius. And who would not prefer to 
see Diirer or Dante through the eyes of Her- 
man Grimm than through those of an irre- 
proachable and impersonal collector of facts? 

We understand, then, why to Herman 
Grimm himself his life’s work may have 
seemed, at times at least, to have been de- 
by momentary impressions and 
impulses rather than by fixed and abiding 
maxims. But it would be a great mistake to 
think that this life as a whole had not been 
guided by a very definite and permanent 
principle. It is, indeed, impossible to read a 
page of Herman Grimm witout feeling that 
the underlying principle of his whole activity 


intuition; give us 


termined 


was the imperturbable conviction that in 
scholarly research, in literary and artistic 
production, in spiritual culture, is to be 
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the 
concern of 
than 


found the noblest, 
most sacred 
respect, 


the 
this 


he was a 


most important, 
mankind. In 
more in any other, 


contemporary, not so much of Bismarck and 


William II. as of Sebiller, of Fichte, of 
Goethe, and Karl August Only ai few 


months before his death he wrote to me 


“The more we Germans grow in political 
and commercial influence, the more neces 
sary it is to remember that we owe all that 


we are to our spiritual achievements alone 

In some circles here the opinion seems prev 

alent that these spiritual achievements were 
of secondary importance, were a traditional 
possession which might be kept without par 

ticular effort. I do not say that the Govern 
ment thinks so: what I say is that a large 
part of the public is addicted to this belief 
More than ever, then, it is to-day the duty 
of Germans, wherever they live upon this 
globe, to preserve the spiritual unity of the 
German race, and to guard it as a priceless 
jewel.” 


This the 


whole literary 


was which 
production. He 
the the 


unfeeling, the flippant, the sensual, 


spirit impelled his 
was a living 
protest 
fact, the 


the vulgar; he was a living symbol of all that 


against common, matter-of 


uplifts, expands, rejoices, purifies, and en 
nobles. To him the scholar was not a mere 
hunter for facts, a maker of conjectures, a 
defender or destroyer of authorities but the 
guardian of the human past, the seeker for 
eternal truths, the interpreter of the uni 
verse To him the artist was not a mere 
merrymaker and pleasure-giver, but the 


high the 
coming golden age, the priest of a religion of 

He of this 
the one and 
tenet Goethe has expressed in the 


creator of ideals, prophet of a 


humanity was himself a priest 


religion religion whose only 


words 


“Was kann der Mensch im Leben mehr 
Als dass sich Gott-Natur thm offenbare 
Wie sie das Feste lisst zn Gelst zerrinnen, 
Wie sie das Geisterzeugte fest bewabre."’ 


gewlonen 


Personally, Herman Grimm was a man of 
commanding presence, and, in his later 
years, of patriarchal dignity and kindliness 


in this respect also preserving the precious 


heritage of a noble ancestry Being given 


over only to ideal pursuits, and keeping con 
stant company with the best spirits of all the 
was entirely raised above the petti 


ages, he 
ness of personal intrigue and malice which 


has 


well 


lives. I 
had 
aspects 
the 
not re 


scholars’ 
which I 


disfigured so many 


remember a conversation 
on certain 
When, during 
could 


with him six years ago 
of Berlin university life 
course of the conversation, I 
press my indignationat the fact that, through 
certain personal animosities, he had been cut 
off from election to the Prussian Academy of 


Sciences, and remarked that this seemed to 


disgrace, he smiled and said 


“Oh 


me a national 


almost gayly no, that is not a nation 


al disgrace; it is simply funny (es ist cin 
fach komisch).”’ 
Germans, of course, will feel the loss of 


but Americans 


mourning him 


Herman Grimm most keenly; 


also have special reason for 


Seldom have American character and Amer- 


ican scenery more sympathetically and 
truthfully been depicted than in his novel 
Uniiberwindliche Michte.’ No foreign 
writer has understood Emerson as well as 
he And even in his last days, when the 
South African horrors had embittered him 
against the British, he retained his hopes 
and sympathies for the Anglo-Saxon be- 


yond the sea One of his last public acts 


was a gift to the proposed Germanic Museum 


at Harvard University. Germany has lost 
one of her noblest sons, America one of her 
truest friends KUNO FRANCKE. 
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THE AMHERST ECLIPSE EXPEDITION.— 
III. 


DABOK, SINGKEP, May 6, 1901. 

A long chair on a veranda no less than 
twenty-five feet wide. Outside, a mass of 
verdure, which, disentangled, is found to 
consist of clove trees, their polished leaves 
shining as if freshly varnished, sago 
palms, wine palms, one brilliant, over- 
arching “flame of the forest’’—a tree to 
match the swift, fiery scarlet of equatorial 
sunsets—the glow continued in hibiscus 
shrubbery, and trailing off into the mild- 
er gleam of sunny allamander. At the cor- 
ner a riotous, long-leaved fern climbing bod- 
ily to the top of a receptive tree, in no 
wise disconcerted by its lusty embrace; a 
cascade of luminous crimson bougainvillea, 
and, between, a vista of wide white beach, 
and turquoise-beryl tropical sea, with tall 
cocoanut palms outlining their lithe trunks 
and feathery crowns against its almost iri- 
descent shimmer. A thin line of breakers 
lies lazily along its edge, faint imitation of 
genuine surf on stormier shores; and across 
the nearer sands a coolie here and there 
passes in the sunshine, wheeling the pre- 
posterous, creaking, long-handled Chinese 
barrow, or balancing heavy jars on a bam- 
boo pole across his shoulders. Thatched 
roofs of the Malay kampong show intermit- 
tently among unfamiliar greenery. All this 
is Singkep. 

And what and where, pray, is Singkep? 
asked every individual to whom we began 
to suggest, in February, that we were sail- 
ing for that mysterious bourne to observe 
an eclipse. Indeed, not one in ten of our 
friends in Singapore was wiser, though it 
is distant only a little over a hundred miles 
from that world-metropolis. But here is lo- 
cated the Amherst College Eclipse Expedi- 
tion, on one of the multitudinous islands of 
the Dutch East Indies, in the Lingga Group, 
where the waters of China Sea are almost 
ready to join those of the Java Sea, direct- 
ly in the line of approaching totality, and 
having at its command, in establishing in- 
struments and making all mechanical prep- 
arations, the resources of a prosperous tin 
company. For most of the available tin 
ore of the world comes from this region, or 
from a belt which, beginning in Tasmania, 
runs through Australia, Flores, Banka, Bil- 
liton, Lingga, Singkep, and the Straits of 
Malacca, to Penang, Johore, and the Malay 
Peninsula generally, And so, while one 
looks down from the airy veranda of the 
manager's house upon the untamed vege- 
tation of the tropics, and the native settle- 
ments under their cocoanuts, it is also pos- 
sible to see a whitish scar in the green, 
far at the side of the picture—one of the 
fifteen tin mines which are boring the island 
at different points. The tin appears to 
have been brought down from the moun- 
tains, by rivers now shrunken, in the form 
of heavy, black sand, and deposited in 
rather shallow strata along the banks, not 
more than thirty or forty feet below the 
surface. Near the shore and in alluvial 
lands the accumulation is very rich. Re- 
cently it Is found that the same floods went 
onward with their valuable freight, bearing 
large amounts into the sea, where it now 
lies in the shoal water not far out from 
the beach. Tests and experiments as to the 
best ways of reaching these deposits under 
water are now in progress. 

Other industries, too, flourish upon this 





bit of equatorial earth; and companies, in 
the hands of Chinese, for utilizing the gam- 
bier growth, and extracting pepper from the 
forest, employ between five and six thou- 
sand coolies. But, though Singkep is only 
about fifteen miles wide by twenty in length, 
it abounds in mountains, one or two nearly 
two thousand feet high, and in heavy, pri- 
meval jungle, so that the usefui, if humble, 
inhabitants just named are little in evi- 
dence. Apparently one has the island prac- 
tically to himself. If the tin mines are 
visited, to be sure, swarms of laborers may 
be descried running like ants in single file 
up and down the shallow sides, baskets of 
ore balanced at the ends of heavy yokes 
across their shoulders, their enormous flat 
hats giving the effect of a procession of 
unusually animated mushrooms. Otherwise, 
the island has square miles of solitude, mon- 
keys, and crocodiles. : 

Labor is so cheap in this part of the world 
that machinery is used only to the extent 
of a fire-engine for pumping water to wash 
the richly ored soil. Labor, also, objects 
strenuously to the employment of any arti- 
ficial aids to its own brawn. The Dabok 
River, turned from its native course, is vir- 
tually lost, as sluice after sluice conducts 
its waters to one mine or another—just so 
much in one place, not too much in a sec- 
ond. The river-bed is dry, but a network of 
small streams and canals crossed by foot- 
bridges leads inevitably to the mines, where 
the fine, heavy, black grains are being in- 
dustriously separated from the quartz and 
clay which originally held them. The first 
separation occurs when the earth, exactly as 
it is dug, is thrown into a hurrying stream, 
and rapidly carried to a small cascade. A 
coolie intercepts it here with a coarsely 
woven basket, which catches the larger 
stones and useless impedimenta. These, 
thrown out to another human animal wait- 
ing, also with baskets, are carried away; 
while farther down the stream, more coolies, 
knee-deep in rushing water, hoeing continu- 
ally at the swirling sand about their feet, 
allow the lighter stones to be carried away 
to the slowly fillings; pond below. Ever 
richer, and settling more deeply, the sand 
at the bottom of the sluice, darker now, but 
even yet mixed with some valueless ma- 
terial, is taken to another stream to be 
washed and sifted still farther, until the 
black grains come out by themselves at 
last, wet and shining, but unmixed. A few 
bits of gold are often found, but in small 
quantities. The tin ore, spread in large 
pans of iron over wood fires, is dried for 
packing in bags, each a picul—and that is 
the whole process. Formerly smelting was 
doné here, but the ore is now sent directly 
to Singapore for subsequent processes, and 
fromthere to all the world; and little enough 
the world in general cares where the ma- 
terial of its tin cans and utensils first saw 
the light. Singkep alone exports from nine 
to fifteen thousand piculs yearly. 

The coolies in the Singkep mines are not 
allowed to live in the Chinese kampong, 
among the other villagers, but have ample 
quarters, not far away, around a sort of 
court-yard, where the earth is worn hard 
and smooth by the constant pressure of 
hundreds of bare feet, and where, at the 
happy hours of chop-chop, they may all be 
found perched on benches around high ta- 
bles, each with his bowl of rice and inde- 
scribable vegetables, engaged with long 
chop-sticks in urging refractory masses and 





combinations in the way they should go. 
From six in the morning until eleven they 
work, and from one until four, and for 
twenty-six successive days. Then they take 
four Sundays together. And there might be 
many a worse coolie-fate than toil in the 
Singkep tin mines. A few, generally for 
slight causes, are always in the hospital, a 
long, open building, where the Chinaman 
spreads his mat and carries his little box, 
and waits, perhaps, for some ankle or arm 
to heal, while he looks stolidly out at life 
from his inscrutable little eyes, and medi- 
tates upon nothing in particular. A phar- 
macy holds all necessaries for such a com- 
munity, including an operating-room, with 
suggestive but clean and simple details. The 
whole department is presided over by a 
young physician of Javanese birth, but 
Dutch education. 

Aside from Chinese, the inhabitants of 
Singkep are chiefly gentle Malays, whose 
language in the Dutch, as the British, East 
Indies is the general medium of communi- 
cation for all nations. Their villages are 
picturesque to a degree, where tiny brown 
children play about under the palms, their 
only danger that a monkey from some lofty 
tree-top may mischievously aim a cocoanut 
at their little bobbing heads below, where 
babies are carried comfortably astride the 
mother’s hip as she strolls off for a bit of 
gossip, tightly swathed in her gay sarong, 
and where the sloping thatched roofs and 
open fronts frame many a simple household 
picture as one passes and gazes into the 
dusky interior. Many Malays are Moham- 
medan, in a somewhat deteriorated form, 
and on Fridays thirty or forty men assem- 
ble before a lofty but unornamented build- 
ing, hardly to be called a mosque, where 
they pour water over their feet from a 
cocoanut dipper, remove the tobacco and 
betel-nut quids from their blackly scarlet 
mouths, and go in to a few minutes of pros- 
tration and genuflection, until nothing can 
be seen but the soles of sixty or seventy 
brown feet, and indiscriminate garments in 
helpless perspective. The old man who 
beats an ear-splitting and enormous gong 
to assemble the worshippers, recites a sen- 
tence or two from the Koran in bad Arabic 
singsong, and out they all come, with a 
pleasing sense of duty done and Deity pro- 
pitiated for another week. A new betel quid 
is hastily concocted, and life becomes worth 
living again. 

On the first evening of our arrival, the 
Sultan of Lingga had sent, for our edifica- 
tion, his especial band, which played a num- 
ber of popular airs with much spirit, out un- 
der the velvety sky, pricked with dazzling 
stars, while the palms rustled like dry rain, 
and a full moon flooded the world with singu- 
lar glory. The personnel of the band is 
largely Filipino, and the leader was asked if 
he could play any distinctively Am2rican an- 
them. He disclaimed all knowledge of such 
melodies. ‘But you ought to know them,” 
said a Dutch gentleman; ‘‘you are American 
now.” “Not yet,” replied the little brown 
man quickly. But when the long, lazy, shin- 
ing evening was over, the strains of our bor- 


“rowed “America” followed the closing Dutch 


anthem—perhaps reluctantly, but with grace- 
ful courtesy. 

And for the skies of Singkep? Probabill- 
ties of clearness were not overwhelming any- 
where along the line; careful meteorological 
observations made by the Dutch authorities 
at many points showing a large percentage 
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of cloudiness. And, indeed, in that respect, 
this is perhaps a bad region for an eclipse 
to have chosen. But here it planned to come, 
and here must be next week’s scientific 
Mecca. Masses of cumulus hover around 
the horizon, occasionally rising and drifting 
overhead, but now that the southeast mon- 
soon appears to have set in, there is much 
more sunshine than cloud, and when the sky 
is clear, it is of wonderful depth and purity. 
Evenings are surpassingly brilliant. The 
southern cross, upright on the meridian, 
burns with splendid intensity, while Cano- 
pus and alpha and beta Centauri form new 
points in an unfamiliar firmament, and the 
zodiacal light streams obliquely upward from 
the ashes of sunset, where a great comet 
nightly rushes downward in reckless chase 
after the departing luminary. The moon 
rises later—and smaller. The next time she 
starts in on a new career it will be to eclipse 
the noonday sun at Singkep for six minutes 
and twenty seconds. The close-creeping jungle 
whispers mysteriously of what is to come; 
the palms, the sea, the breeze, all have 
something to tell, but their oracles are un- 
intelligible to our clumsy ears. And mean- 
time the telescopes are daily in more per- 
fect adjustment, the observers trained, the 
preparations approaching a focus, and the 
sun awaits his unprecedented darkening. 
MABEL LOOMIS TODD. 


FRANCOIS VILLON. 


PARIS, June 1, 1901. 


Among recent additions to the collection 
of “Les Grands Ecrivains Francais,” pub- 
lished by Hachette, small volumes already 
numerous, I may cite as very instructive 
that relating to one of the early French 
poets, Francois Villon, by M. Gaston Paris 
of the French Academy, son of Paulin Paris, 
who published the very interesting edition 
of Tallemant des Réaux, with numerous notes 
which make this edition one of the standard 
documents on the history of the seventeenth 
century. Paulin Paris and his son Gaston 
are justly considered great authorities in all 
that concerns early French literature and 
the formation of the French language. 

The first edition of the poems of Francois 
Villon was published in 1489 by the book- 
seller Pierre Levet. Though full of errors, 
it had a great success, and from 1489 to 
1533 there appeared more than twenty edi- 
tions, all reproducing the first edition. In 
1533 appeared what may be really called the 
second edition, under the superintendence 
of the celebrated Clément Marot, who cor- 
rected the errors, made very few additions, 
and tried to render Villon more intelligible, 
as, in three-quarters of a century, manners 
and even language had been much modified. 
This new text revived the popularity of Vil- 
lon, and there were no less than ten edi- 
tions of him from 1533 to 1542. After a lapse 
of two centuries, the bookseller Constelier 
issued a new edition of Marot. Without 
speaking of a few others, published with the 
aid of some original manuscripts of Villon 
which had been discovered, I will say at 
once that what may be called the final and 
definitive text of Villon was published only in 
1892, with a biographical and bibliographical 
introduction, under the title of “Oeuvres 
Complétes de Francois Villon,’ by M. Lon- 
gnon, a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles-Lettres. 

If we know better than our predecessors 
the text of Villon, we know better also the 





details of his life. He was born in Paris, 
and took at the University of Paris the de- 
gree of master of arts. His father bore the 
name of Montcorbier (from a village in Bour- 
bonnais); an uncle of his was a bachelor 
en décret, which means in canon law, and 
chaplain of the collegiate church of Saint 
Benoft, near the Sorbonne. This good priest 
was his adoptive father. In 1431, when the 
future poet was born, Paris was under the 
domination of the English. The Duke of 
Bedford acquired the Louvre. The Univer- 
sity of Paris was attached to the cause of 
Henri VI; and the Theological Faculty had 
decided that Joan of Arc deserved to be 
burned as a heretic and a rebel. The senti- 
ments of the upper classes were not those of 
the people, and when, thirty years later, Vil- 
lon celebrated 
“la bonne Lorraine 
Qu’'Englois brulerent A Rouan,"’ 

he was in harmony with the people. In 1436 
the English had to leave Paris, and Charles 
VII., King of France, entered it the year af- 
ter. M. Gaston Paris describes vividly the 
terrible years which followed 1431, the per- 
petual struggles between the Armagnacs and 
the Bourguignons, the misery of the people, 
the reign of terror in Paris and its neighbor- 
hood. 

Guillaume Villon took his young nephew 
into his house and made him attend the 
lectures of the University. 

“The University,’”’ says M. Paris, “which 
was one of the forms, or, if you like, one 
of the dependencies, of the Church, filled 
with its pupils all the careers which we now 
call liberal. The poorest pupil could hope to 
become either a bishop or a cardinal, either 
an advocate or a judge at the Ch&telet or the 
Parlements, or to enter into the King’s 
Councils and govern the finances of the 
State. It was, therefore, natural that, in 
a poor family, when a child was remarked 
for his intelligence and his love of work, 
he should be entered in the University.” 

The great majority of the pupils stopped, 
of course, on the way to promotion; they 
became priests or monks in the innumerable 
country churches or convents. Many took 
only the minor orders (which allowed mar- 
riage), and became copyists, booksellers, 
clerks in lawyers’ offices. Many, says M. 
Paris, retaining of their studies only a cer- 
tain refinement of mind, became mere para- 
sites, if not swindlers or robbers. Such was 
the fate of Villon. He describes, in one of 
his ballads, the companions of his Bohemian 
life: 

“Et les aucuns sont devenus, 

Dieu merci! grands seigneurs et maistres; 
Les autres mendient tous nus, 

Et pain ne voient qu’aux fenestres; 

Les autres sont entrés es cloistres 

De Celestins et de Chartreux.’’ 

The University of Paris was a city in 
itself, with its numerous colleges, its au- 
ditories, its churches and convents, the 
houses where masters and pupils lived. It 
occupied the whole of the left bank of the 
river, what is still called the Latin Quar- 
ter. Villon was certainly among the most 
troublesome students of the University, and 
spent most of his time in the cabarets of 
the quarter and with the light women who 
were the worthy companions of the gay 
members of the University. He became 
implicated in brawls which were so serious 
that he had to fly from Paris. After a 
while he obtained pardon and returned to 
the University in 1456, but had to fly away 
again after the commission of a theft. 
From this time his life became very adven- 
turous. We find him in 1457 at Blois, at 





the gay and puetical court of Charles d'Or- 
léans (who was, after Villon, the greatest 
poet of his time). He did not stay long 
there, and we find him in 1461 in the prison 
of the castle of Meung-sur-Loire, which was 
dependent on the Bishop of Orléans. What 
was his crime? Tradition will have it that 
he committed a theft in the church of Bac- 
con, near Meung. He recovered his free- 
dom by a mere accident. The King, Charles 
VIL, had just ended his sad existence, and 
his son Louis, who had been a refugee at 
the court of the Duke of Burgundy, hastened 
to return to France. He had been crowned 
at Reims, and, on his way to Paris, he 
visited Touraine, the Orléanais, and other 
provinces; he found himself at Meung at the 
beginning of October, 1461. According to 
an old tradition, he pardoned many pris- 
oners on his way, and Villon was one of 
them. He tells us, in one of his poems, 
the ‘“‘Testament,”’ that he was thirty years 
old at the time; that would mark the year 
1431 as the year of his birth. 

He returned from Meung directly to Paris; 
in 1462 we see him again imprisoned at the 
Chatelet, under an imputation of theft, ill 
founded this time. He was, however, prose- 
cuted by the Theological Faculty, and, on the 
5th of January, 1463, was banished by an or- 
der of the Parlement (‘‘en égard A sa mau- 
vaise vie’’), for ten years from “‘la ville, pré- 
voté et vicomté de Paris" (a mode of banish- 
ment common at the time, and by which the 
provinces threw suspicious characters upon 
each other). We now lose ali trace of the 
poet, who probably died far from Paris be- 
fore the expiration of his term of exile. M. 
Paris, while condemning his ‘‘mauvaise vie,” 
pleads for him extenuating circumstances. 

“During the Hundred Years’ War,’’ he says, 
“especially during its last period, the profes- 
sions of soldier and of robber were simply one. 
Pb Tbe horrible wretchedness of Paris 
and of France during so many years had ac- 
customed all to find means of subsistence as 
well as they couid. ; Public morality 
was not better than probity. The Duke of 
Burgundy made his solemn entry into Paris 
surrounded by his bastards; Charles VII. had 
the same honors paid to his ‘dame of beau- 
ty’ as to his Queen, and the Provost of Paris 
was publicly the protector of the ‘folles fem- 
mes.’ ”’ 


The miserable life of Villon inspired him 
at least with a feeling of compassion for 
the common people, the sufferers; and, as he 
was a poet, it inspired him at times with 
pathetic expressions of humanity. It also 
gave him opportunities for painting sides 
of every-day life which now excite our 
curiosity; he was a Parisian par excellence 
and makes us know better the Paris of his 
time. 

The most original poet must, to a certain 
extent, be guided by the art of his own 
time; the lyric form of poetry, as well as 
the epic form, as they existed in the Middle 
Ages, had become extinct before the time 
of Villon. A new and, so to speak, more 
familiar form of poetry, quite different from 
that of the troubadours, had been adopted; 
it admitted only fixed rhythms, the ballade, 
the rondeau. The »ballade was the most pop 
ular; it bas probably the most difficult 
rhythm that can be found. It was com- 
posed of tbree strophes, each containing 
eight or ten verses of eight or ten syllables, 
having all the same rhymes and the same 
refrain, and followed by an “envol,”” a me- 
chanical survival of the time when the bal- 
lades were really addressed to the Prince 
of a poetical academy. I cannot give a 
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better example than the famous ballade of 
Villon, ‘‘des Dames du Temps iadis,”’ or the 
Ladies of Past Times: 


Dictes moy ot, n’en quel pays, 

Est Flora, la belle Rommaine; 
Archipiada, ne Thais, 

Qui fut sa cousine germaine? 

Echo, parlant quand bruyt on maine 
Dessus riviere ou sus estan, 

Qui beaulté ot trop plus qu’humaine? 
Mais of sont les neiges d’antan! 


Od est la trés sage Hellofs, 

Pour qui fut chastré et puls moyne 
Pierre Esbaillart A Saint-Denis? 
Pour son amour ot cest essoyne.* 
Semblablement, of est la royne 
Qui commanda que Buridan 

Fut gecté en ung sac en Saine? 

Mais of sont les neiges d’antan! 


La royne Blanche comme Ls, 

Qui cbhantoit A voix de seraine; 
Berte au grant pié, Biletris, Allis; 
Hareimburgis qui tint le Maine, 
Et’ Iehanng,~-la bonne Lorraine, 
Qu'Englois’ brulerent & Rouan; 

Od sont elles, Vierge souveraine? . 
Mais of sont les neiges d’antan! 


ENVOI. 
Prince, n’enquerez de sepmaine 
O0 elles sont, ne de cest an, 
Que ce reffrain ne yous remaine: 


Mais of sont les neiges d’antan! 


Correspondence. 





AMER:CAN SENTIMENT TOWARDS ENG- 
LAND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sik: I suppose that what you say, in a re- 
cent editorial article about the readiness of 
a large portion of our population to stand by 
and see England crushed is true, but I amin- 
clined to believe that it is not so largely 
true as it was, say, twenty years ago. The 
what might be called upper classes in Amer- 
ica have as a rule, during that time, with oc- 
caslonal interruptions, been in hearty sympa- 
thy with England. Exactly how much that 
sympathy would amount to if called into 
active play is a matter of conjecture, but 
it would perhaps serve as a counterpoise 
against any hostility among the lower 
classes—in a really grave crisis. 

Soine twenty years’ observation, however, 
in the same locality has convinced me that, 
in Chicago at least, the former rancor and 
blind hostility against everything English is, 
if not disappearing, at least giving way to 
tolerance. It is true that, with a certain 
part of the Lrish population, hatred of Eng- 
Jand is used as vigorously and persistently 
as the Bloody Shirt was used by our Repub- 
lican friends after the war; certain Germans 
in politics make a comfortable living by the 
same device; and there is a considerable 
contingent of Americans who never learn 
and never forget, the class sometimes face- 
tiously described as having hair on their 
teeth and voting for Gen, Jackson yet—these 
can be relied on always for an anti-English 
vote. Indeed, not long ago the favorite way 
of showing one’s fervent patriotism was to 
express hatred and contempt for our whilom 
enemy at all times and on all occasions; but 
fashions with the hoi pollot seem to have 
changed—it is possible to be a real American 
nowadays without cursing John Bull. Per- 
haps the Spaniard has taken his place, and, 
if a man is really uncomfortable with ‘‘pa- 
triotism,’’ there are the Tagal and others to 
subdue. Between Russian tariffs and the 
nefariotis designs of the Germans in South 
Brazil, the perfervid American can now con- 


* Misfortune, 





jure up enough political hobgoblins to keep 
him reasonably uncomfortable in foreign pol- 
itics without bringing in perfidious Albion. 

This change of sentiment is shown, per- 
haps, as well as anywhere among vaudeville 
audiences, who, as is well known, represent 
the man in the street, the man who is willing 
and able to spend 10, 20, or 50 cents to be 
amused for an hour or so. At such shows 
there are often references to England; they 
are more or less facetious, but generally 
kind, and are well received by the audience. 
At one such performance that I attended one 
Saturday afternoon not long ago, among 
other views thrown on the screen was a 
moving picture of Queen Victoria in a car- 
riage. The applause that greeted the 
Queen’s appearance on the scene was hearty 
and continuous. I listened for a hiss, but 
heard none. So, too, when President Mc- 
Kinley, standing on a platform draped with 
American, British, and Mexican flags, re- 
viewed the procession on the occasion of the 
laying of the corner-stone of the new post- 
office, there was no visible hostility towards 
the British flag or the British representa- 
tives, who were in this case Canadians. It 
is not so very many years ago that such 
things would have been impossible in Chica- 
go. Vaudeville managers and politicians 
know their people pretty well before making 
experiments with them. 

Of course, all this does not imply that the 
average American would lay down his life 
in defence of the British empire if in peril, 
but it might be fairly interpreted as imply- 
ing a disposition to assume an attitude at 
least of benevolent neutrality, and not the 
acute hostility of years ago. The popular 
opinion seems to be that while John Bull is 
not admirable in all respects and will bear 
watching, yet, if the pinch comes, he is a 
safer man to tie up to than any other fellow 
we know—keeping one eye on him in the 
meanwhile. E. L. M. 

Cuicaao, June 20, 1901. 





A CORRECTION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The very considerate critic of a small 
book of mine on Chief Justice Marshall in 
your paper of June 20 inadvertently does in- 
justice to its views on an important sub- 
ect, in intimating that they deny the power 
of courts to hold legal enactments invalid 
as being unconstitutional. Far from it. That 
great and invaluable doctrine is expressly 
admitted to be sound as well as ‘‘absolute- 
ly settled.”” What is brought into discus- 
sion is, the grounds on which it is to be 
rested, and the principles and discrimina- 
tions which should control its administra- 
tion. I should be sorry indeed to have this, 
which is far the most important thing in the 
book, misconceived. 

JAMES B. THAYER. 

Campnipar, June 28, 1900, 


Notes. 


M. F. Mansfield & Co. have in a forward 
state of preparation ‘Grant Allen: A Biog- 
raphy,’ by Edward Clodd; ‘Edgar Allan Poe,’ 
by Prof. James A. Harrison; ‘Peeps into 
Punch,’ by J. Holt Schooling, with more than 
500 representative illustrations; ‘Cycling in 
the Alps,’ by C. L, Freestone; ‘Bayreuth and 








Munich,’ by Vernon Blackburn; ‘Dining in 
Paris,’ by Rowland Strong; and ‘Factory 
Systems,’ by Allen Clarke. 

‘Sport in Europe,’ edited by F. G. Aflalo, 
and profusely illustrated from photographs 
and from drawings by Archibald Thorburne, 
is soon to be issued by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

For the University of Chicago, Macmillan 
Company will shortly begin publication of 
the first of several series of translations and 
transliterations of ‘‘Ancient Records,’’ under 
the general editorship of President Harper, 
starting off with ‘Ancient Records of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria,’ in six volumes, three be- 
ing of translations. Three corresponding 
volumes will furnish the critical apparatus 
for these. 

Dodd, Mead & Co.’s ‘American Book- 
Prices Current’ for 1901 will, in consequence 
of a growing demand, have an edition of 550 
(possibly of 625) instead of 500 copies. I? 
advance orders are numerous enough, a 
large-paper edition of fifty copies will be 
furnished. 

‘The Education of Teachers,’ by W. H. 
Payne, LL.D., Chancellor of the University 
of Nashville, is in the press of the B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 
Va. 

P. S. King & Son, London, send us Part 
first (Proper Names, places excepted) of 
‘Smith’s Index to the Leading Articles of 
the Times, for the Five Years Ended De- 
cember 31, 1900.2 This new undertaking 
purposes to supplement Palmer’s and Bail- 
ey’s indexes. Part II. will deal with places, 
geographically arranged; Part III. with 
sources; Part IV. with subjects, logically 
classified. In the troublesome matter of 
Mac, Mr. Smith seems capricious. Thus, he 
arranges M’Adam, Macchiavelli, MacCor- 
mack, M’Arthur (why not after M’Adam?), 
Macdonald, etc.; after a long interval, Max- 
well, M’Carty (why not before Macdonald?), 
McEwan, McKinley ‘‘(see M’K)"’ (why not 
let him stand?), etc., etc. Half a column 
is given to the President. 

‘The International Year-Book, a Compen- 
dium of the World’s Progress during the 
Year 1900’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), maintains the 
standard of the two previous volumes, and 
aims at improvement as well as some en- 
largement. The peculiar position of the 
year, and the events which crowded it, re- 
quired an increase of space; thus, the 
Progress of the Century has been aitended 
to by twenty special editors, and receives 
76 pages, including 21 of census tables, while 
the Presidential campaign gets 22. His- 
torical, political, and geographical changes 
or occurrences are duly noted; China, Great 
Britain, and the United States are allotted 
about 20 pages each, France 10, the Trans- 
vaal nearly as much, Africa ia general, 
Germany and Austria each 8. Nor are our 
new possessions (or our national trusts) ne- 
glected; 9 pages are devoted to Cuba, 6 
to Porto Rico, 5 to the Philippines, and 3 
to Hawali. As before, great pains have been 
spent upon the sciences, while the arts are 
not slighted, and biography is much more 
than merely necrological. Our home univer- 
sities and colleges get 8 pages, and our For- 
estry 5. Continental Literature is a de- 
partment by itself; in that of England and 
America the aim was ‘‘to sketch the tenden- 
cles of the year and describe the princi- 
pal works.” Here criticism is naturally 
freer than in the weightier matters of poli- 
tics and on such topics as “Christian Sci- 
ence.”’ The character of the book, with its 
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low price, should command an extensive 
circulation. 

Toplady, author of “Rock of Ages,” pre- 
faced his ‘Psalms and Hymns,’ 1776, by re- 
marking that the Deity “is a God of truth, 
holiness, and elegance.” In a like spirit, 
Mr. Robert Bridges aims at the reform of 
our church music. His ‘Practical Discourse 
on Some Principles of Hymn-Singing,’ re- 
printed at Oxford from the Journal of The- 
ological Studies, expresses dissatisfaction 
with the tunes now mostly used, and lays 
down four principles: ‘‘The music must ex- 
press the words or sense; it should not 


‘attract too much attention to itself; it 


should be dignified; and its reason and us« 
is to heighten religious emotion.’’ As to 
three of these rules, there will be little or 
no dispute, but the enforcement of the sec- 
ond would be difficult, if not impossible, 
since choirs, and probably most people, 
think much more of the tune than of the 
words. To remedy this and other modern 
vices, Mr. Bridges refers to a hymnal of his 
own compiling, wherein the tunes are 
chiefly of older date, thirteen being taken 
from Louis Bourgeois of Geneva (c.1550), and 
nine from the Plain-Song Melodies, Sarum 
use, while the other chief contributors are 
Jeremy Clark (1700), Orlando Gibbons, Bach, 
Tallis, and his coeditor, Prof. H. E. Wool- 
dridge. 

Dr. Clarence L. Meader’s study on ‘The 
Latin Pronouns Is, Hic, Iste, Ipse’ may be 
called in no small degree an outgrowth of 
the ‘Thesaurus Lingue Latine,’ the col- 
lection of material for which has been in 
progress for years, though but two fas- 
cicles have as yet left the press. Dr. 
Meader’s object has been to trace the vari- 
ous changes in meaning of the pronouns in 
question from their first appearance as far 
downward as possible, giving due attention 
also to the geographical extent of the 
change. The work was largely done at 
Munich, with the continual aid and en- 
couragement of Professor WOlfflin, who pub- 
lished in the Archw fiir Lateinische Levi- 
kographie und Grammatik, June, 1899, a 
summary of results so far attained. In 
1900 a portion of the work was presented 
as a thesis for the doctorate in philosophy 
at the University of Michigan. The prom- 
inent feature of the study is the gradual 
weakening in meaning of the pronouns un- 
der discussion, and the encroachment of 
each upon ground originally covered by 
some one of tbe others, or upon the func- 
tions of the Greek definite article. The 
conservative nature of Dr. Meader’s search 
for proof of such changes is well illustrated 
by his careful sifting of the material col- 
lected by Hermann Ronsch, in his ‘Itala 
und Vulgata’ and elsewhere, on the ‘‘Arti- 
kelgebrauch von hic.’’ Of ninety-three ex- 
amples cited, all but five are ruthlessly 
disbarred, and even the five are seriously 
questioned. Dr. Meader’s book is not a 
sample of the dry and profitless output of 
statistics for their own sake so frequently 
met with in current philological study. It 
comes into vital contact with the underly- 
ing principles of language development, and 
will be read with interest by all advanced 
students of linguistic expression. The Mac- 
millan Co. are the publishers, though the 
presswork has been done by the Ann Ar- 
bor Printing Co. 

Volume 31 of the Transactions and*Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philological Asso 
ciation (1900) has just appeared, from the 
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press of Ginn & Co. Fifteen papers are 
printed in full, eleven of which were read 
at the July meeting, Madison, Wisconsin, 
and the remainder at the special meeting 
held at Philadelphia in December. Some 
twenty pages are given to the proceedings 
of the Philological Association of the Pa- 
cific Coast, which has been affiliated with the 
older organization. This new movement 
starts with characteristic Western energy, 
more than seventy persons being recorded 
as present at the meeting called for its or- 
ganization. The contents of the volume are 
too varied in their nature for extended re- 
view here. Of special interest to the classi- 
cal teacher are the papers, “Is There Still 
a Latin Potential?” by Professor Hale of 
Chicago, and “The Stipulative Subjunctive 
in Latin,”’ by Professor Bennett of Ithaca. 
A peculiar illustration of the continuity of 
human nature is found in a comparison by 
Prof. E. T. Merrill of United States census 
statistics with certain statistical material 
coming down to us from ancient Rome, 
showing the tendency of people to report 
their ages at the nearest multiple of five, 
rather than the true figure. For instance, 
in the colored population for 1890 there were 
16,000 of the age of fifty-nine, 78,000 of the 
age of sixty, and 13,000 of the age of sixty- 
one, taking the figures as reported. In the 
sepulchral inscriptions of the ‘Corpus In- 
scriptionum Latinarum,’ Professor Merrill 
tells us that there are “for each and every 
part of the Roman Empire, and for every age 
from that of twenty or thereabouts upward, 
precisely the same peculiarities of age 
groups as in our modern census reports.”’ 

The Department of Geology and Natural 
Resources of Indiana has published its twen- 
ty-fifth annual report, setting forth the work 
accomplished during 1900, and containing 
papers of economic importance. In the in- 
troduction, W. S. Blatchley, the State Geolo- 
gist, briefly reviews the rapid growth of the 
clay-manufacturing industry during the last 
three years, especially in the western part 
of the State. There raw material of the best 
quality is plentiful, and overlies the fuel 
necessary for its burning. The principal 
field work carried on by the State Geologist 
and chief assistant was a search for deposits 
of marl of suitable size and purity to justl- 
fy the erection of factories for the manu- 
facture of Portland cement. The results 
of their explorations are embodied in a pa- 
per entitled ‘‘The Lakes of Northern Indiana 
and their Associated Marl Deposits,"’ which 
gives details concerning thirty-two ‘‘work- 
able deposits.’’ The descriptions and maps 
of many of the lakes, and the accounts of 
their fauna and flora, will be of interest 
and value to the sportsmen who annually 
visit these waters, and to the cottagers whe 
spend the summer months in their neigh- 
borhood. In the report of the State Super 
visor of Natural Gas, it is pointed out that 
the supply of this fuel is being rapidly ex- 
hausted. Many factories in the gas bel 
have begun the use of other fuels. The State 
mine inspector reports that 6,357,976 tons of 
coal were mined in 1900, the largest annual 
output in the history of the State. The In. 
crease was due to the absence of strikes, and 
to a steadily growing demand for Indiana 
coal, largely brought about by the gradual 
lessening of the supply of natural gas. 

So systematic, comprehensive, and impar- 
tial a work as Prof. Alfred Rambaud’s ‘His 
toire de la Civilisation Contemporaine en 
France’ (Paris: Armand Colin) well desery- 
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ed the popularity which, since ISS8, has de 


manded editions till now the sixth is reach 
ed, Its three books, as we explained in our 
first notice, are divided alike for the sev- 
eral phases of national activity, organiza- 
tion, and development, so that each period 
is readily comparable with another. The 
first period surveyed is that of the Revolu 
tionary governments (1789-1814); the second, 
that of governments of restricted suffrage 
(1841-1848); the third, that of governments 
of universal suffrage (1848-1900). The third 
book has, necessarily, in the author's final 
revision, been the one to undergo serious 
and extensive rewriting. Altogether, eleven 
decades of French progress are here ad 
mirably revealed for study and for refer 
ence. But the purchaser should understand 
that this is not a history of events. The in 
dex, for instance, will be searched in vaia 
for the name Dreyfus or Boulanger. Its 
rubrics are not 
Army, the Blind, Canals, Chanseons, Darwin 
ism, Lighting, “‘Filectrocution (en Amé 
rique)'’—we have the thing, indeed, but the 
word is not yet fixed—Jury, Metallurgy, Ob 


personal, but topical 


servatories, Hertzian Waves, etc., ete. These 
examples will show that the author's vision, 
like the utility of his works, is not bound 
ed by his own country. Valuable are his lists 
of works to consult. 

The editor of the ‘Hand-book of British 
Continental, and Canadian Universities 
(published by Bryn Mawr College) has late 
ly issued the supplement for 1901, which 
contains important additions and alterations 
The hand-book arose from the need felt 
for a guide that should define the position 
of the different foreign universities in re 
gard to the admission of women to their 
courses; but, since its first appearance in 
1896, practically all European universities and 
colleges have been thrown open to women 
and so it happens that the majority of the 
facts collected in the succeeding editions 
have proved as valuable to men students 
as to women. ‘Minerva,’ the German equiv 
alent, does not, of course, cover the same 
ground as the Bryn Mawr College ‘Hand 
book’, which is unique in giving details of 
expenses and of the steps to be taken by 
graduate students who desire to study 
abroad. We note in the new supplement 
that, under recent rules in German univer 
sities, all foreign students, men and women 
alike, will be obliged to present more formai 
credentials of a regular college training and 
degree before admission than have hitherto 
been necessary. The information as to the 
special summer schools in France is new 
Also, the fact that the hitherto exclusive 
French School of Archmology at Athens has 
been thrown open to foreigners 
important advance. All the facts given have 
been collected at first hand from the off 


marks an 


cials of the institutions described An ap 
pendix supplies a list of all fellowships 
available for study abroad and open to stu 
dents of any college or university 

A number of interesting appointments of 
women to teacherships of one sort or an 
other in mixed colleges have been made 
this spring—-none more interesting than that 
of Miss Margaret Washburn to a lecture 
ship in psychology at Cornell University 
Miss Washburn has already won her spurs 
as a psychologist of force and originality 
and she will be a marked addition to the 
already strong teaching corps on that sub 
ject. She will lecture during the coming 
year on genetic psychology and social psy- 
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chology. Meantime the only two universi- 
ties which still hold to anachronistic views 
on this subject, Princeton (which has ex- 
cuses) and the Johns Hopkins (which has 
none), still debar women from even the hum- 
ble privilege of sitting at the feet of in- 
structors of the privileged sex. 

Among the historical documents published 
as an appendix to the June Bulletin of the 
Boston Public Library is an interesting 
letter to Thomas Jefferson by Philip: Mazzei, 
the agent of Virginia, in which he naive- 
ly describes several interviews with Frank- 
lin, in Paris, in 1780, who apparently show- 
ed “more philosophy than zeal’’ in the,ob- 
jects of Mazzei’s mission. There is also a 
letter written from Madrid in 1780 by 
John Jay to Silas Deane, in which he 
says (in cipher) “that Spain wanted Mis- 
sissippi.”’ 

The Providence Public Library has pub- 
lished a handsome pamphlet containing the 
addresses delivered at the opening of its 
new home, together with a description of 
the fine building, and a brief sketch of the 
early history of the library movement in 
that city. Among several illustrations is 
a portrait of the late Mr. John Nicholas 
Brown, one of the Library’s largest bene- 
factors. 

Any intelligent person desirous of aiding 
an “inquiry into human sentiment with re- 
gard to a future life,”’ either by answers 
of his own or of other people, should pro- 
cure the circular (‘‘questionnaire’’) issued 
by the Society for Psychical Research. It 
may be had of Mr. Richard Hodgson, No. 
5 Boylston Place, Boston, and may be re- 
turned to him or to Mr. F. C. 8S. Schiller, 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The first 
question is: “Would you prefer (a) to live 
after ‘death’ or (b) not?” 


~—-Perhaps the most characteristic feature 
of the new volume of the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society (second 
series, vol. xiv.) is the running comment on 
men and affairs by the President, Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams. His wide knowledge and 
pointed criticisms make his matter interest- 
ing, whether he is giving a review of current 
politics or paying his tribute to the memory 
of a late associate. The most valuable con- 
tributions in the volume are the letters pre- 
sented to the Society by Waldo Story, com- 
prising a series from Marshall, Kent, and 
Webster addressed to Justice Story. Not 
only do they mention legal matters, but they 
are full of references to political questions, 
and deal with them in an unusually frank 
spirit. Chancellor Kent is particularly out- 
spoken, describing Jackson as ‘“‘a detestable, 
ignorant, reckless, vain, and malignant ty- 
rant,’’ denouncing the “profligate apostasy of 
Tyler,” and bewailing the ‘‘corrupt and fa- 
natical age.”’ Chief-Justice Marshall is 
much more measured in his criticisiae, which 
gives them greater weight. Against Jeffer- 
son his attitude is always hostile, and he had 
every reason to distrust his mancuvres, as 
nothing would have given the ex-President 
greater pleasure than to have Marshall stum- 
ble. The very balanced expression of this 
distrust gives an authority to Marshall’s 
views that no partisan outcry could have se- 
cured, and his contempt, not unmixed with a 
regret due to State pride, of his Virginian 
critics, is overwhelming. Altogether, these 
letters give a conception of the great judge 
that heightens his dignity. Mention should 
also be made of Mr. Hassam’s painstaking 
essay on the Suffolk Registers of Deeds, and 





the scholarly essays of Dr. De Normandie 
and James F. Rhodes. 


—The American historian is indebted to 
Mr. B. F. Stevens for many services, and he 
has now added a new obligation by his re- 
production of a most remarkable map. Dur- 
ing the British occupation of New York, 
from 1776 to 1783, the whole island of Man- 
hattan and a material portion of Brooklyn, 
together with a small part of the Jersey 
shore adjacent to Paulus Hook, were sur- 
veyed, and, on a scale of six and one-half 
inches to the mile, carefully mapped by the 
British engineers. When the city was evac- 
uated by the British, this map, intended 
solely for the use of the English headquar- 
ters, was carried to England, where it has 
lain unknown until discovered in the War 
Office at London by Mr. Stevens, who now 
issues a limited edition of one hundred 
copies, in absolute facsimile, to subscribers 
only. It is solely by comparison with the 
maps already known that the value of the 
present one can be properly appreciated. 
Hitherto general and local historians have 
depended on the surveys of Montressor, of 
Ratzer, and of Holland, all made prior to 
the ‘beginning of the Revolution, on the 
Sauthier, issued by Faden in 1777, and on the 
John Hills map of 1782. All these, save 
the last, were’on so small a scale as to 
omit most of the topographical features, and 
what, in a military sense, is most important 
of all, the by-roads and tracts of timber. 
The exception, John Hills’s map, covering 
less than a quarter of the island, which 
tradition tells us was made by a British en- 
gineer, and which has been the chief au- 
thority of the Revolutionary historian, we 
now find to be but a sadly imperfect copy 
of the headquarters map, and to have been 
the cause of very material errors. 


—An example of this is to be found in the 
map of the island of New York reconstruct- 
ed by Prof. Johnston for his ‘Campaign of 
1776,’ in which he endeavored to locate all 
the American intrenchfwents. In the pres- 
ent map, by the use of;,three colors, it is 
shown exactly what works were of American 
construction, which of these were added to 
by the British, and which the latter were 
solely responsible for; and a comparison 
shows the Johnston map to be seriously in 
error, for it contains little more than half 
the actual works thrown up by the Amer- 
icans—proof, if it were needed, of the dan- 
ger which lies in wait for the historian 
who attempts to reconstruct a whole from 
unrelated fragments. So, too, this map en- 
ables us to settle which of the American 
works were razed by the British, a hitherto 
much mooted point. Most valuable of all, 
however, both in a military and antiquarian 
sense, is the careful mapping of all the by- 
roads and lanes, of the lands under culti- 
vation, and even of the houses on the isl- 
and, which is done with a completeness al- 
most ideal; and in this Nght the map is 
little less than a revelation, for it enables 
us, in conjunction with the records of 
grantees and grantors, practically to locate 
every farm and every ‘‘seat’’ on the island. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the 
manner in which Mr. Stevens presents his 
historical material, for it is no exaggeration 
to say that he has set a standard for the 
reproduction of books, of documents, and of 
maps which cannot be excelled. 


~—No more splendid apotheosis of the new 
American woman has yet been penned than 


that which appears in the International Month- 
ly for June under the signature of Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg. This keen and brilliant 
critic has told us frankly of our faults; he 
now shows how warm his appreciation can 
be when something comes under his view 
which is in every way admirable: “One 
group,” he says, “always attracts our atten- 
tion the most keenly—the college-bred wo- 
man. There are beautiful and brilliant and 
clever and energetic women the world over, 
but the college woman is a new type to us. 
; Even he who is most violently preju- 
diced is first reconciled and then becomes 
enthusiastic. He wanders in vain through 
the colleges to find the repulsive creature 
he expected, and the funny picture of the 
German comic papers changes slowly into 
an enchanting type by Gibson. And when he 
has made good use of his letters of introduc- 
tion, and has met these new creations at 
closer range, has chatted with them before 
cosey open fires, has danced and bicycled and 
golfed with them, has seen their clubs and 
meetings and charities, he finds himself dis- 
couragingly word-poor when he endeavors to 
describe, with his imperfect English, the 
impression that has been made upon him; he 
feels that his vocabulary is not sufficiently 
provided with complimentary epithets.’ Af- 
ter all these fine words at the beginning of 
an article, one is prepared to discover that 
they are merely a prelude to taking every- 
thing back. Such is not, however, the case 
in this instance: Professor Miinsterberg’s 
thesis is that what is needed next in this 
country is a greater proportion of men of the 
same high type that has now become com- 
mon among women, in order to make mar- 
riage attractive to the latter. The new stan- 
dard that will inevitably be set for the man 
whs can hope to win to marriage the modern 
colleye woman, enamoured of the higher life 
and freea from the necessity of marrying as 
a@ means of support, has received even more 
serious and weighty treatment at the hands 
of Mr. Talcott Williams, in a number of the 
International Journal of Ethics a few months 
ago. This is an article which college women 
—and all women, in fact—will do well to 
read. 


—While Mr. Arthur Evans is still com- 
pleting at Old Knossos in Crete the excava- 
tions so brilliantly begun more than a 
twelvemonth since, the London Times has 
recently published his interesting prelimi- 
nary sketch of the additional portions of 
the palace of Minos disclosed by his suc- 
cessful second year’s campaign. This in- 
formation, given in the last week of May, 
together with a popular article contributed 
by him to Murray’s Monthly Magazine four 
months ago, and a painstaking account of 
last year’s excavations contained in the 
‘Annual of the British School at Athens, 
1899-1900,’ puts us in the most favorable 
condition of mind for doing justice to any 
book which may be forthcoming when the 
“Labyrinth” at Knossos shall have been 
completely excavated. Furthermore, Mr. 
Evans has embodied some of the most 
curious of his first year’s discoveries at 
Knossos in a most illuminating article on 
“Mycenwan Tree and Pillar Cult, and its 
Mediterranean Relations,’ printed in the 
last number of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies (vol. xxi., part 1, 1901). The Egyp- 
tion, relations of his first year’s Knossian 
discoveries he has treated minutely in a spe- 
cial article published by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, and now comes, in volume xxx, 
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of the Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, a review of Dr. Murray’s ‘Excava- 
tions in Cyprus (Bequest of Miss E. T. 
Turner to the British Museum),’ in which 
Mr. Evans brings out in greater detail his 
conclusions as to the relations between My- 
cen@an culture and the bronze and stone 
ages in the Mediterranean basin—conclu- 
sions which were sketched by him nearly a 
year ago in Nature, September 27, 1900. Mr. 
Evans’s anticipation that the two acres of 
the Knossian site uncovered last year 
would prove to be less than half the area re- 
quiring minute exploration, has been lit- 
erally verified. This year he has uncovered 
about three acres more, and it is gradually 
becoming evident that the ‘‘Labyrinth’ was 
as much like a miniature city as any 
one rambling building could be. Here, 
naturally enough, Egyptian analogies have 
suggested themselves to him. He has added 
to his store of linearized pictographic signs 
by new finds. There are more frescoes—one 
of them giving a female head with wonder- 
fully fresh coloring. A curious draught- 
board, partly of silver, has h~en unearthed, 
and, over and above all this, new ‘‘maga- 
zines,” filled with storage jars, of dimen- 
sions even huger than those of last year, 
have been found in very great abundance. 
Workshops where beautifully wrought stone 
vessels were found in various stages of com- 
pletion have appeared, and still the exca- 
vations were in progress when Mr. Evans’s 
preliminary account went to press. It is not 
to be wondered at that these various ac- 
counts should have created a great stir in 
learned circles, and have secured Mr. 
Evans’s election as a fellow of the Royal 
Society. 


—The Times of June 14 publishes a letter 
which must have been cabled from Crete, 
since it bears date Candia {that is, Knossos), 
June 12, and which gives us the latest news 
of this year’s.excavations. Mr. Evans an- 
nounces “discoveries which throw an entire- 
ly new light on the architecture of Homeric 
Greece.”” On the eastern side of the huge 
central court—the side untouched till now— 
he has unearthed a suite of princely cham- 
bers “with walls descending in places twenty 
feet, and including the remains of upper 
stories.”” In this part of the maze of build- 
ings a portico to the east opens on a forehall 
with eleven doorways and giving access to 
the principal hall. ‘A side passage leads 
from this to a second hall,’’ Mr. Evans adds. 
And this second hall shows on two sides 
“the remains of a double tier of colonnades, 
within which a triple staircase leads to the 
upper galleries.’”’ This discovery may lead 
some day to the definitive settlement of va- 
rious questions still debated regarding the 
houses of Menelaus and Odysseus. But more 
richness still remains in store, for in this 
hall was a large deposit of tablets with pre- 
historic inscriptions—‘‘one larger than any 
yet discovered, and apparently containing a 
list of officials.’”’ Last, but not of least in- 
terest, are the specimens of intrinsically 
beautiful art yielded by this second cam- 
paign of excavation at Knossos. In the 
chamber adjoining the great hall where so 
many inscriptions turned up, were fallen 
fragments described by Mr. Evans as “of 
human figures of colored plaster in high 
relief and of most magnificent execution, the 
rendering of veins and muscles showing 
a skill never again rivalled till the Italian 
Renaissance.”’ There is also an adjoining 
gallery, where remains were found of bull- 





hunting scenes in which girls attired like 
cow-boys figure as well as men. Add to 
these scene#*the extraordinary figure of the 
Mino-calf—it. was not the Minotaur full- 
grown-——described by Mr. Evans in his letter 
of May 16 (alluded to above as published in 
the Times), and we have an interesting new 
chapter in art-history newly opened before 
us. It is indeed noticeable that the most in- 
teresting finds have been made just where 
Mr. Evans expected to unearth them. 
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HISTORICAL FICTION. 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
The Century Co. 


The Crisis. By Winston Churchill. 
Macmillan Co. 


By Bertha Runkle. 
The 


A Maryland Manor. By Frederic Emory. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Henry Bourland: The Passing of the Cava- 
lier. By Albert Elmer Hancock. The 
Macmillan Co. 

Miss Runkle’s method of writing histori- 
cal romance is neither the best nor the 
worst, but it is easy all around, for the au- 
thor, the reader, and the critic. History, 
in ‘The Helmet of'-Navarre,’ is, compared 
with romance, a negligible quantity. The 
moment chosen is unquestionably historical, 
and was a critical one for France. The 
Duke de Mayenne, surviving chief of the 
Catholic League, still held Paris, and the 
army of Henry of Navarre lay at St. Denis, 
the leader not yet quite certain that politi- 
cal expediency demanded his renunciation of 
the Protestant faith. In a judiciously word, 
ed paragraph, the author places the ignorant 
en rapport with the actual situation, then 
embarks on a tale of exciting, romantic, 
and flagrantly fictitious adventure, chiefly 
conducted by Félix Broux, a youth 
of wonderful activity and resource, and a 
faithful servant of the noble family of St. 
Quentin. There is no need to particularize 
his exploits; from first to last they are 
perilous in an ascending scale, and on re: 
flection they are wholly improbable, even in 
Paris at the end of the sixteenth century, 
when everybody was killing or being kill- 
ed, and only the future heroes of histori- 
cal romances, having as many lives as a 
cat, escaped with one of them. But the judg- 
ment of reflection is not a fair judgment 
to apply to a kind of romance for which 
the impression of the moment means life 
or death. Miss Runkle conspicuously avoids 
a bid for reflection. She takes no side in 
the political and religious strife which had 
exhausted and disintegrated France. The 
famous panache blane serves for a title, 
but the reader is not agitated by the sor- 
rows, cares, and scruples of the King who 
wore it. The strictly feudal basis of so- 
ciety is taken for granted, and no argu- 
ments about the right or wrong of that con- 
dition are invited. None of the persons 
introduced are complex; they are chosen for 
action only; each provided with one pas- 
sion, vigorous and lasting enough to achieve 
an appointed end. Miss Runkle has that 
end pretty steadily in view, and conceals 
its insignificance by triumphant conquest 
of a variety of dragons in the path. 

There is a great deal of public attention, 
unfamiliar with Dumas, waiting to be cap- 
tured at odd hours, and willing to mention 
with approval the book that has filled the 
hour. It is this mouth-to-mouth, unthinking 
praise that makes the fortune ofatale; and 





unhappily for serious fiction (more unhap- 
pily for its authors) it can never get 
such praise. The harm done by the very 
popular sort of which Miss 
Runkle’s is an excellent specimen has, we 
think, become the bogie of persons who 
write, or who prefer to read, another sort 
The day may dawn when the multitude will 
regard fiction as the most sacred form of 


of romance 


literature to which the mind of man has 
ever been or can ever be dedicated But 
that golden hour has not yet struck, and 


in the meantime we are disposed to look 
upon the immense sales of historical ro- 
mances, well printed, well illustrated, pret- 
tily bound, as a direct testimony to the 
growth of the intelligence of a great de- 
mocracy. Twenty years ago the masses 
were reading badly printed unbound ro- 
mances, narrating the loves of wicked lords 
and virtuous seamstresses (presumably con- 
temporary), or of plain Americans, 
crously didactic, insufferably dul!. Curiosity 
about the past, however trivial, is an intel- 
lectual advance on apathetic satisfaction 
with the present; and delight in even a par- 
tial representation of society as it may have 
been is less prejudicial to character than is 


ludi-. 


delight in representations of society (pre- 
sumably contemporary) that excite gro- 
tesque if not vicious illusions about what 


can be done with the life we have to live. 
The ideals inculcated by the authors of these 
historical romances are not generally evil, 
for the most dreadful of deeds is often 
prompted by a sentiment of traditional obli- 
gation, and there is constant insistence on 
the virtue of a courage that compe's a 
ready and even cheerful sacrifice of one's 
life for the love of country or leader, or for 
the sake of private honor. Miss Runkle’s 
book abounds in such ideals; but seeing, as 
we have said, that she stands firmly on a 
feudal basis, she expresses them in images 
not democratic, distinctly un-American. 
Fortunately, the ideals implanted in youth 
have a way of detaching themselves from 
the circumstances through which 
reached the imagination, and 
they abide with us controlling 
principles. The of Félix 
Broux will be forgotten, but may not his no. 
tions of loyalty to the hand that fed him, 
and of devout reverence for his betters, sur- 
vive in the breast of a good citizen of a 
free republic—to make him better? If the 
people had ever loudly clamored for serious 
fiction and were now plainly degenerate, the 
situation would be gloomy indeed, but that 
is not the case; so the optimist hae clearly 
a right to enjoy the pleasures of hope and 
cheerful prediction. 


they 
sometimes 
to become 


desperate deeds 


Few are the writers of historical 
who, trying for than a 
narrative of picturesque trying 
for significant character and genuine emo- 
tion, have won wide popularity 
too chary of the endowmeut. 
When ‘ambition soars still higher, reaching 
towards reproduction of passions 
that are dead, towards representation of a 
social order that has passed away, the best 
that experience hopes for is respectable fall- 
ure. Mr. Winston Churchill is in a position 
to laugh at experience, for his novel, ‘The 
Crisis,’ considered as an expression of that 
passionate emotion which stirred the South 
to war, and as a picture of social conditions 
which the war destroyed, is almost an un- 
qualified success. The first page of ‘The 
Crisis’ announces sharply the presence of 


fiction 
more consecutive 


adventure, 


Nature is 
necessary 


national 





Nation. 
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the literary gift, the gift for saying things, 
no matter what, in a memorable way. In 
the first book (there are three) a large plan 
is projected with some important detail 
emphasized. The fortunes of a group are to 
be involved in the fate of a nation, and 
private interests used to present a great 
historical drama and interpret its meaning 
for a new generation. This plan can hardly 
be said to have been deliberately thought 
out, but its essence appears to have been 
grasped by a creative imagination which 
fuses individual character and conduct with 
affairs of absorbing public interest, reveals 
the profound emotion of the period, and 
rouses the reader to warmly sympathetic 
response. 

Mr. Churchill’s method is the method of 
the greater imaginative writers. It is crea- 
tive, not analytical. He spends little time 
on examination of the inner man, and has 
perhaps a too open scorn for psychology. 
He does not embark on formal argument 
about the political and social questions of 
the period; but they are passionately dis- 
cussed through the actors and action. An 
early chapter which describes an auction of 
slaves in St. Louis, puts conclusively the 
whole humanargumentagainst slavery. Here 
Mr. Stephen Brice of Boston, conservative, 
not impetuous, regarding coldly persons of 
extreme views, abolitionists, faces for the 
first time, violently, the peculiar Southern 
institution. His behavior is observed, re- 
membered, by Col. Carvel, whose own un- 
troubled belief is that ‘‘the black race, sir, 
is kept in subjection by divine decree.’’ 
When it appears that the absoluteness of 
divine decree is about to be rudely ques- 
tioned, the Colonel makes answer, slowly, 
sweetly, to the excited utterances of his 
friend, the Judge: 

“IT reckon we're going to have war, Silas, 
but don’t you think that your Mr. Lincoln 
scares me into that belief. No, sirree! It’s 
this youngster who comes out here from 
Roston and buys a nigger with all the money 
he’s got in the world.” 


The youngster from Boston shares hero’s 
honers with Clarence Colfax of St. Louis, 
Col. Carvel’s nephew, and lover of the 
Colonel's charming daughter, Virginia. As 
one typifies the moral passion and the re- 
solve to preserve the Union which carried 
the North to victory, so the other typifies 
that personal passion, that infatuated at- 
tachment to a narrow view, which led the 
South to fight to the death. The individual 
is, however, not sunk in the type, but re- 
mains in the memory for himself and for the 
qualities that divided Virginia Carvel’s 
heart against itself. By portraying types, 
Mr. Churchill has revived the old-time so- 
clal and domestic life of the South; and by 
selecting persons of positive character, per- 
who have spirit or intelligence or 
passion, and who use their qualities for 
good or evil, he convinces us that they all 
lived, loved, and suffered in St. Louis forty 
years ago. 

In the detail of construction, in the 
avoiding of commonplace artifices, and the 
preference of natural to sensational solu- 
tions, Mr. Churchill shows the instinct of 
the greater novelists. The only chapter in 
which this instinct quite fails is that where 
Judge Whipple, on his death-bed, delivers 
fierce orations to the friends and enemies 
who have dropped in to see him die. For 


SOnB 


manner and style Mr. Churchill draws free- 
ly from Thackeray, and occasionally one 
regrets this, because Mr. Churchill is never 


sheriff and the 





so fine as Thackeray at his best, though one 
cheerfuly adds that he is often better than 
Thackeray below his best. And he is al- 
ways better than any of the novelists from 
the North or from the South who have dealt 
at length with the causes and conduct of 
the civil war. ‘ 

It is a positive misfortune for two other 
novelists that their books should appear at 
such a moment as inevitably to invite com- 
parison with Mr. Churchill’s. The action of 
‘A Maryland Manor’ and of ‘Henry Bourland’ 
runs through the same years_as that of ‘The 
Crisis,” in very similar scenes. Both 
are particularly devoted to description of 
the Southern aristocracy’s condition before 
the war and after. These descriptions are 
extravagantly improbable. There never were 
sane aristocrats anywhere who sat aloof 
from life, communing with portraits of an- 
cestors, and who found perpetual excite- 
ment in the exchange of stilted congratula- 
tions on their own greatness. One feels and 
knows that Colonel Carvel, in ‘The Crisis,’ 
was a gentleman, yet he conducted a dry. 
goods business, habitually wore his hat in 
the house, took his ease with his feet on the 
mantlepiece, and said vigorous things in the 
Southern vernacular. Next to the aristo- 
cracy, these authors give their attention to 
politics, and, indeed, Mr. Hancock’s avowed 
object is to discuss “‘the passing of the Cava- 
lier.’”’ Here both are more sensible and prob- 
able. The mistake of each is that he has writ- 
ten a novel for the purpose of imparting in- 
formation and expressing views—an exper. 
iment that never comes off brilliantly. It must, 
however, be said for Mr. Hancock that he is 
less soporific than Mr. Emory, and that 
some accounts of the methods of carpet- 
baggers and of the negro in the act of gov- 
erning have an excellent vivacity. More- 
over, he handles the passion of love without 
gloves, tears it to tatters. His grammar is 
not dictated by convention, and his expres- 
sion is often lurid. If his conception of Mr. 
Bourland’s state of mind when he learns 
that his wife has narrowly escaped assault 
by a negro is at all true, the lynchings in 
the South are explained. Mr. Bourland sees 
the incident retrospectively in his mind’s 
eye, and feels ‘the ferocity of a brute 
driven to bay’’; and this ferocity ‘‘dominated 
him like the delirium tremens. The madden- 
ing spectacle branded his brain fibre, and as 
he brooded upon it his blood began to swell, 
to distend the veins, to scald his muscles, to 
cauterize the ends of his nerves,’’ and the 
result of such extraordinary disturbance of 
his blood was, that “he lost the restraining 
conscience of a civilized man; he became a 
stalking rage."’ Against a score or so of 
“stalking rages,’’ what avail a conscientious 
most judiciously selected 
posse? Mr. Hancock, if he continue to write 
romance, should glance at a treatise on the 
distinction between violence and strength in 
expression, 


LADY DILKE'S FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 


French Architects and Sculptors of the 
Highteenth Century. By Lady Dilke. Lon- 
don: George Bell & Sons; New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. xvii, 217. 

It is more than two years since the ap- 
pearance of Lady Dilke’s book on the French 
painters who flourished between the duli old 
age of Louis XIV., during which little was 
produced, and the Revolution. The general 
history of the finé arts of the time is con- 





tinued in the present volume, and we are 
promised a third, which shall still further 
develop this history by giving the much- 
needed record of the decorative arts of the 
time, including the interior beautifying of 
buildings. Nothing is said of prints, the 
art of the engraver for reproduction in 
black and white, or in color. There are 
many who will regret the omission. There 
are many who will almost resent the divi- 
sion of what they consider to be architecture 
into two parts, separated by all the space 
there is between two volumes, and seeing 
also what they consider sculpture parted in 
two by a breach not less wide. The sculp- 
ture of heroic size and of national or gen- 
eral sentiment is one and indivisible with 
the sculpture which is more minute and 
more strictly decorative; nor is there any 
such distinction between the cast and chas- 
ed bronze on the one hand and the emboss- 
ed and chased gold on the other; no such 
distinction between the wrought marble in 
the one case and the carved ivory in the 
other}-no such distinction between the terra- 
cotta portrait bust, which is admitted to this 
volume, and the biscuit figures, white and 
painted, which apparently are reserved for 
another occasion. 

With regret one has to say that Lady Dilke 
is writing for an English public, a public 
which has not yet learned the lesson so fa- 
miliar to everybody who has studied in the 
French school—the lesson that, even as 
architecture consists as much in the paint- 
ing and polished woodwork of the inside fac- 
ing as in the carved white stone of the ex- 
terior, so the sculpture of the public monu- 
ment and the private portrait cannot prop- 
erly be considered apart from the sculpture 
of the decorative panel and the patch-box. 
The authoress would have done the world 
of English readers a great service if she 
had helped forward that return to intelli- 
gent views of the fine arts which is indi- 
cated above, instead of striving against it 
by classing together what Walter Scott 
would have called the big-bow-wow artin the 
present volume, and separating from it the 
gentle and less aggressive art of the draw. 
ing-room and the boudoir which we are told 
is to be given us hereafter. The art of the 
medallist alone is united, as of course it 
should be, with that of sculpture in the 
larger sense. In this, however, the present 
volume is again to be complained of in that 
the treatment of that important subject is 
so very brief. All the medallists of the 
eighteenth century are dismissed in eleven 
pages. But, indeed, the book is not very 
large; if the medallists have so little space, 
the architects have only four times as much, 
and the ‘‘sculptors”’ only a hundred pages. 

Complaint and disapproval must cease 
with the above paragraph. In other respects 
there is nothing to be said of this book 
which is not laudatory. If there are excep- 
tions to be taken to Lady Dilke’s treatment 
of her subject, they are of such minor im- 
portance that even mention of them would 
be disproportionate to the length of this 
notice, The architecture of the time, which 
has been generally disregarded by writers 
upon fine art, and by the promoters of those 
large and costly books of architectural sub- 
ject with which the modern market is filled, 
and the sculpture which is dismissed with 
a patronizing sniff as work of the degener- 
ates, are treated in this book as if an in- 
telligent Frenchman, one thoroughly in touch 
with the more liberal and the more truly 
eritical spirit of the last few years, had 
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written it. The catalogues are full of the 
titles of valuable books on the Renaissance 
and of course of the Mediwval styles, both 
of architecture and of sculpture. The prog- 
ress of art from the eleventh to the fif- 
teenth century, and the extraordinary 
change in its spirit cating from that time, 
have been discussed in elaborate fashion, 
even the English press contributing rather 
freely to that investigation; but the books 
which deal with the fine art of the eighteenth 
century, or even ‘that of the years from the 
close of the Renaissance proper to the 
French Revolution, can be enumerated on 
the fingers of your hand, and their titles 
carried easily in the memory. Even the 
guide-books fail to tell you much about the 
admirable buildings of these later times. 
The two-fold assumption that these were 
times of decadence and that the decadence 
is necessarily an evil time, has been the cost 
of infinite confusion and erroneous impres- 
sions concerning fine art. There is at one 
time a visible deterioration in good taste 
and a certain willing acceptance of almost 
grotesque forms in decoration; but even 
this, bad as it is, is fully counterbalanced 
by the gain in originality, in the familiarity 
with which the classical traditions are han- 
dled without being handled rashly, and by 
the successful attempt to reconcile’ the 
statelier arts of a past heroic time with the 
more domestic manners and more familiar 
requirements of the eighteenth century. All 
these facts are well brought to the notice 
of the reader in the book we are consider- 
ing. 

It is a little hard to explain to one’s self 
the thorough knowledge of the architectural 
conditions of the time shown by the writer. 
The fashion in which those powerful and in- 
telligent men of Louis Fifteenth’s’ time, 
Robert de Cotte and Jacques-Ange Gabriel, 
delivered the fine art of architecture from 
the evil influence of Louis Fourteenth’s 
grandiose epoch—the admirable designing of 
the colonnade of the Grand Trianon, the 
gallery of the Hétel de Toulouse, the Hdtel 
Soubise, the Place Royal (now Place Stanis- 
las) at Nancy, the Petit Trianon, complete 
within itself, the Military School back of the 
Champ de Mars, and the noble buildings on 
the north side of the Place de la Concorde in 
Paris—all this work, its significance and its 
peculiar value as putting an end to the mis- 
chievous influences tending to deaden and 
destroy whatever was great and original in 
French art, is as well expressed in these 
pages as could be done in so little space. 
It is hard to understand how even a man de- 
voted to the study of architecture as an ex- 
clusive pursuit could have done better with 
the number of pages allowed. Even the 
modicum of praise to be awarded to such 
simple and in a sense expressionless build- 
ings as the Hétel Roger and the great Mint 
on the Quai Conti is rather shrewdly por- 
tioned out to them, and the feebleness 
of their style—their essential thinness and 
lack of interest—is hinted at without too 
great severity. In fact, this slender book on 
the external architecture of the time—forty- 
four quarto pages, with sixteen photographic 
plates—is as important as any piece of archi- 
tectural history of our time. 


As to the sculpture of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, much of it has inevitably a certain re- 
pulsion for the student whose familiarity 
with the lofty if somewhat chilling spirit of 
the academic French sculpture, or with the 
bold idealism of Rodin--embodying, in pose 
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and in grouping and in modelling which 
seems absolutely realistic, as much of uni- 
versal truth as the work of the Greeks 
themselves—gives him a kind of impatierce 
with less serious-minded work. Even such 
powerful work as the Mercury of Pigalle, 
even such truly ideal portraiture as that of 
Houdon and of Pajou, even such graceful 
designing in pure form as that of Bouchar- 
don fails to attract the attention of our con- 
temporaries. People will not believe that 
the artist who modelled those fantastical 
terracottas in which little fauns and nymphs 
dance with tambourines, is capable of great 
work; and yet there is the seated portrait 
of Montesquieu in the building of the Insti- 
tute, showing in nothing but the curiously 
crumpled drapery any of that mannerism 
which we are inclined to ascribe without fur- 
ther question to Clodion. The modeller of 
that famous clock supported by the three 
Graces—the clock qui montre tout, Uheure 
exceptée—is hardly recognized as the same 
man who dared greatly in putting up the 
equestrian statue of Peter the Great at St. 
Petersburg. As for the manly works of 
Coustou the elder and Coustou the younger, 
it is the fashion of foreigners in France to 
pass them by as decorative statues meant 
for parks and gardens, but not meant for 
the study of the refined art student who is 
presumed to be familiar with Greek work; 
but they are none the less precious for that, 
and the adornments of the Potsdam Palace, 
the Choir of Sens, and the entrance to the 
Champs Elysées are as good as if they were 
not always on view and to be seen without 
fee or reward. All of this is admirably 
well put by the critic we are criticising, al- 
though indeed she would rather claim the 
name of an historian than that of a critic. 
One is greatly pleased by the frank state- 
ment in the preface that her object has been 
to ‘trace the traditions by which these 
men were guided; to give such an account 
of their lives as may render them something 
more than mere names to us; to bring order 
into our conception of their works; and to 
support the conclusions of the text by typi- 
cal illustrations of their performance.” It 
appears that this plan carried out in her 
volume on the French painters has been so 
far successful that the book 

readers and a considerable sale, 


“has 


many 
while the 
somewhat different plan followed in another 
work has resulted in a business failure. Cer- 
tainly a large sale is no adequate measure 
of the value of a book on the history of the 
fine arts; but, other things being equal, that 
book which will sell is the more useful book. 


The History of the People of the Netherlands. 
By Petrus Johannes Blok. Part III. The 
War with Spain. Translated by Ruth Put- 
nam. With maps. G. P. 
1900. 

We wish 
volume 


Putnam's Sons. 


to give Professor Blok’s third 
greater prominence than have 
accorded the preceding parts of the work, 
for when he reaches 1568 he draws near the 
classical age of Netherland history. The 
medi#val and Burgundian periods are for 
students, but in this country Motley has 
made the Dutch struggle against Spain a 
subject known to every one who reads at 
all. What value, we ask, does the series 
which, beginning with ‘The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic’ and ending with ‘John of 
Barneveld,’ have in the eyes of a modern 


we 
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There two 
possible ways of answering such a question 

first, comparing the views which the 
respective authors hold concerning a num- 


a professor at Leyden? are 


by 
ber of test cases, and 


ing remarks which the 
makes upon the earlier one. 


secondly, by examin- 
later historian 
Had we unlim- 
ited space at command, the former process 


any 


would be the more interesting, and it is 
rendered quite possible by a certain cor 
respondence of the two works in point of 
time. Motley, of course, for his chosen era 
is enormously more detailed, but Professor 
Blok’s third volume runs almost parallel 


with Motley’s whole series. While the 
portions are different, the leading topics vary 
little from each other 

For the sake of briefness 


pro- 


shall 
to reach the same result by stating 
ture 


we attempt 
the na- 
of Professor Blok's references to Mot- 
ley. There are several of these 
face the 
the book closes. 


in the pre- 


and in which 


Perhaps we shall best in- 


bibliography with 


dicate the tone of such criticism as is passed 


when we that Motley and Schiller are 


spoken of in the same breath: 


Bay 


“General interest was aroused by Schil- 
ler’s enthusiastic p@wan on the Netherland 
struggle for freedom, still more by Motley's 


80 


fascinating painting of many beautiful 
pictures from the ‘trial between oppression 
and freedom.’ But the work of these great 
word-artists entrances the reader rather 
than convinces him of the justice of their 
representations. Sound criticism based upon 
comprehensive knowledge of the sources did 
not come into being until the middle of the 
nineteenth century with Bakhuizen van der 
Brink.”’ 

Motley certainly set out to be something 
more than a “great word-artist,”” and a 
good many readers whose sympathies have 
been stirred by his taie of desperate sieges 
and hard-won 
that 
is unconvincing to a Dutch specialist 

The immense activity of Dutch and Bel- 
gian historians during the last forty years 
is well reflected in Professor Blok’s preface, 
but even better in his bibliographical analy- 
The leader 
whether one considers learning, ‘‘robust im- 
partiality,”’ or style, is Fruin, whose articles 
in De Gids, in the Bijdragen, and 
publications, lead up to his 
‘Tien Jaren.’ Professor Blok 
side De Groot’s ‘Annales et 
Hooft’s ‘Nederlandsche Historien’ when 
naming the three best histories which have 
yet been written in the Low Country. 
addition Fruin, several 
both Catholic 
come to the front since Motley’s day. 
the Protestants may be mentioned 
Van Brill, Van Vloten, and 
P. L. Muller; among Catholics, Kervijn de 
Lettenhove (whose ‘Relations Politiques des 


victories, will hear with re- 


gret the justice of his representations 


sis. among recent writers, 


similar 
masterpiece 
places it be- 


Histori@’ and 


In 


to good writers on 


sides, and Protestant, have 
Among 
Arend 


Rees, Wijnne, 


Pays-Bas et de l’'Angleterre sous le régne de 
Philippe Il.’ made him known as an editor, 
and whose ‘Les Huguenots et les Gueux’ is 
a study of great value), and Nuyens, author 
of a comprehensive history of the Nether- 
the The 
time has come when another talented Amert- 


lands during sixteenth century. 
can might fitly devote twenty or thirty years 
to studying and writing the history, not only 
of the northern provinces down to the end 


of the Truce, but of the whole Eighty Years’ 


War. A large amount of new material has 
accumulated, and there are many good 
monographs which point the way 

Professor Blok cannot be tyled in any 





critical historian, himself a Dutehman and 


sense a rival of Motley, for he gives only 
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one page to Motley’s ten, and he furnishes 
bare results instead of showing the pro- 
cesses by which they have been reached. In 
one hundred and fifty pages he sums up 
those complicated changes which fill out 
the three yolumes of the ‘Rise of the Dutch 
Republic.’ His style is cool and self-con- 
tained. Alva does not stir him to reproba- 
tion, nor William to a strain of epic eulogy. 
Motley, in a poetic and touching passage, 
describes the Prince’s murder and the popu- 
lar grief which followed it: 

“He went through life bearing the load of 
a people’s sorrows upon his shoulders, with 
a smiling face. Their name was the last 
word upon his lips, save the simple affirma- 
tive with which the soldier who had been 
battling for the right all his lifetime, com- 
mended his soul in dying ‘to his great cap- 
tain, Christ.’ The people were grateful and 
affectionate, for they trusted the character 
of their ‘Father William,’ and not all the 
clouds which calumny could collect ever 
dimmed to their eyes the radiance of that 
lofty mind to which they were ever accus- 
tomed, in their darkest calamities, to look 
for light. As long as he lived he was the 
guiding star of a whole brave nation, and 
when he died the little children cried in the 
streets.” 

Professor Blok uses the same occasion for 
calmer and more subdued praise: 

“His distinguished statesmanship, his in- 
domitable energy, his unbroken courage and 
firm confidence in the justice of the cause, 
his broad ideas about the so narrowly un- 
derstood ideas of religion and of conscience, 
his unstinted zeal for popular liberty and 
self-government, give him title to the ad- 
miring homage of posterity, as he received 
the warm admiration and devoted love of so 
many who honored him in his life as the 
father of the fatherland, ‘the man free from 
his own profit, always seeking a common 
weal,’ giving himself no time for repose.” 

Speaking broadly, we have found Professor 
Blok’s description of the war for indepen- 
dence less impressive than might have been 
expected, but his chapters on Indian com- 
merce and the domestic feuds which fall 
within the Truce, 1609-1621, awaken no 
sense of disappointment. We pass by his 
lucid description of the government which 
was adopted by the United Netherlands, to 
notice briefly his attitude towards the 
Arminian controversy and the execution of 
Oldenbarneveldt. 

The theological difference between Ar- 
minians and Gomarists, Remonstrants and 
Contra-Remonstrants, was only one cause of 
the crisis in Chureh and State. Arminius 
himself had been dead more than seven 
years when the trouble blazed out at its 
fiercest, towards the end of 1616. Politics 
had been hopelessly intermixed with theol- 
ogy, and Maurice told his stepmother, 
Louise de Coligny, that the question could 
not be settled without civil war. The Stadt- 
holder, who, unlike his father, had no sym- 
pathy with liberal thought, represented the 
governments of all the provinces except 
Holland, the majority in the States-General, 
the army, and even the popular majority in 
Holland and Utrecht. The Advocate had no 
sure support outside the ruling class in 
Holland; yet his defence of Holland's claim 
to be the predominant partner could not 
be easily overcome. He was beaten, ‘“‘but 
not without Maurice's sword being laid in 
the balance, and not without violent dis- 
turbances, which shook the state to its 
foundations.’”’ When it comes to the Dor- 
drecht Assembly of November, 1618, which 
was invested by the States-General with the 
powers of a court, Professor Blok calls at- 
tention to the unfairness of the procedure. 
‘“‘Bogerman, the President of the Assembly, 





delivered a speech full of contumely, at- 
tacking the Arminians as liars and traitors. 
‘With a lie did you begin, and you end with 
a lie,’ he said to them in Latin. ‘You are 
not worthy to be treated further by the 
synod. You are dismissed. Go hence!’’”’ 
Oldenbarneveldt might have escaped the 
death-sentence by showing a little willing- 
ness to compromise. His death was a ‘‘ju- 
dicial murder,” ‘an atrocious execution.” 
He was the greatest statesman Holland has 
ever had. 

Professor Blok’s third volume may be com- 
mended for its erudition and studious avoi- 
dance of unfair pleading, though it is some- 
what deficient in vigor. ‘‘The aim of this 
work,” he says, “is to attain the impartiali- 
ty whereof our Fruin has given us the ex- 
ample, and which chiefly consists in trying 
to free one’s self from all prejudice, both in 
politics and theology.” He has consistently 
kept this standard in sight. For English 
readers his history becomes, through Miss 
Putnam’s translation, a necessary supple- 
ment to Motley. The next volume covers 
the period of the Thirty Years’ War. 





An American Engineer in China. By William 
Barclay Parsons. McClure, Phillips & 
Co. 

The retainer of an American syndicate to 
examine, survey, and report on a great 
railway enterprise makes his report to the 
general public in this engaging volume, 
which has a map, index, and illustrations. It 
gives us a view of China from the inside 
by one who is master of his subject, and 
all the more so in that he has studied thor- 
oughly one particular phase of China’s prob- 
lem. Mr. Parsons does not believe that Chi- 
na has the large population usually ascribed 
to the eighteen provinces. His opinion is 
that 200,000,000 or 250,000,000 would be near- 
er reality. The people are for the most part 
congested in the valleys, or on the soil al- 
ready fertile or capable of easily being 
made so. There are large portions of the 
less desirable and more mountainous regions 
of China which can be tilled and made to 
support human life, if only the means of 
communication be at hand. The develop- 
ment of mineral resources and diversity of 
industries will relieve this overcrowding, 
and more truly enable the Chinese to re- 
plenish and subdue their part of the earth. 

In all things the Chinese show patience, 
and even skill when their static, rather than 
dynamic, energies are called forth, but 
they are singularly defective in both the 
conceptions and energies of which movement 
is the first principle. There seems to be 
no economy, or any notion of it, concerning 
things which have to be moved, whether 
these be the human body or any of the ne- 
cessities or luxuries of life, whether ore, 
fuel, food, or water. The introduction of 
practicable means of communication will at 
once increase China’s wealth through the 
interchange of commodities, and more 
healthfully distribute the population. More 
than this, it will be a powerful intellectual 
stimulus in relieving the stagnation of ideas. 

Mr. Parsons, through his experiences and 
studies in China, has become very much 
of an optimist. He believes that, contrary 
to the general supposition, Asiatics enjoy 
movement and travel, and that railways in 
the Middle Kingdom will be well patronized. 
He fortifies his arguments by comparing the 
experiences of India and Japan. He sees in 





China two great divisions of humanity; one 
is the people in mass, the other is the man- 
darin or ruling class. So long as the people 
remain in congestion and isolation, China 
will have no real unity and no government, 
in the sense in which we understand that 
term. But when China has a new nervous 
system, and a more healthy circulation, 
when the common people can move about 
quickly and easily and thus compare ideas, 
they will become more progressive. The 
system of official thieving and squeezing, 
which is the bane of China, will then be 
broken up. Mr. Parsons sneers at the idea 
of any ‘“‘yellow peril.’”” Such a thing as Eu- 
rope’s being overrun by the Chinese might 
have happened when the Oriental hordes 
were opposed by forces of men but little 
better armed than themselves, but in our 
days force in numbers no longer counts. 
Modern mechanical appliances in war and 
transportation have almost obliterated the 
value of disproportion in numbers. The only 
way in which the yellow races can conquer 
the world, either commercially or actually, 
will be by peacefully developing a higher 
civilization, as the Western world has done. 

As nowadays we are more interested in 
the future of China than in its past, many 
readers will turn first to the author’s chap- 
ter on “China in the Twentieth Century.” 
In this the burden of the author’s plea is 
that, before any regeneration of China can 
take place, the present official class and its 
method of governing must go, and a thor- 
oughly extended system of modern education 
come in. The real cause of the trouble in 
China is that the literary and governing 
body of men are, towards progress, as owls 
and bats. Nevertheless, they see in the com- 
ing of science and education their doom. 
The author believes that China is ‘‘full of’ 
native men of intelligence and liberal edu- 
cation, and against these in the long run 
corrupt officialism can no more stand than 
can the darkness of night prevent the com- 
ing dawn. 


The causes which have produced such pro- 
longed national weakness and deadness lie 
in China’s exclusiveness. The Chinese have 
produced great things for their own use 
and not for exchange with other peoples. Our 
engineer breaks out in admiration at the 
arches, the bridges, the edifices, and many 
of the methods and products of Chinese, 
even in the far interior. He gives no single 
nostrum for the curing of the complication 
of diseases from which this biggest of the 
sick men on the world’s hospital list is suf- 
fering. He considers rather that deficiency 
in moral sense, and failure to appreciate the 
benefit of railways or of unrestricted com- 
merce, are effects more than causes. He 
thinks that no single one of the reforms 
urged will suffice, but that all together must 
work for the making of that new China 
which he believes is possible. His economic 
judgments, modestly set forth, are based on 
intelligent knowledge of Chinese finances, 
which he considers, ‘vhen honestly adminis- 
tered, to be ample both for political ad- 
ministration and for industrial develop- 
ments. His handling of the monetary and 
physical side of his subject shows that he 
has critically examined and digested statis- 
tics, some of which he gives in his text. 
That part of China most fully described by 
him from experience is ‘‘the closed prov- 
ince’ of Hu-nan. It may be safely said that 
of the recent books of smaller size on the 
country now under the world’s scrutiny and 
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dissection, this is one of the very best both 
in information, suggestion, and insight. 
There is a tone of cheer throughout the 
whole of it. 





The Life of the Bee. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated by Alfred Sutro. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1901. 8vo, pp. 427. 


This is a charming little work, in which 
the various phases in the life cycle of the 
honey-bee are used as pegs upon which to 
hang a series of interesting essays on in- 
stinct, development, evolution, and similar 
topics. The practical bee-keeper will be dis- 
appointed if he buys the book to gain addi- 
tional information concerning his business; 
but unless he is hopelessly commonplace, he 
will learn from it to know his bees better, 
and to respect them as intelligent communi- 
ties, rather than mere automata to be ex- 
ploited for his personal advantage. This, 
indeed, is the keynote of the work: “I wish 
to speak of the bees very simply, as one 
speaks of a subject one knows and loves to 
those who know it not.” In adhering to this 
purpose, the author has written a book that 
may be read with interest and profit, even 
by one who has had no previous knowledge 
of the subject. He refers briefly to some 
earlier writers, and not always with ap- 
proval. Thus, of ‘Biichner’s treatise he 
says: “I suspect him of never having left 
his library, never having set forth himself 
to question his heroines. . . The book 
smells not of the bee or its honey.’”’ This 
certainly cannot be urged against Maeter- 
linck, who treats in order “all the great 
episodes, viz., the formation and departure 
of the swarm, the foundation of the new 
city, the birth, combat, and nuptial flight of 
the young queens, the massacre of the males, 
and, finally, the return sleep of winter.” 
Even the sting of the insect is not neglected; 
it is said to produce ‘‘a pain so characteris- 
tic that one knows not wherewith to com- 
pare it—a kind of destroying dryness, a 
flame of the desert rushing over the wound- 
ed limb, as though these daughters of the 
sun had distilled a dazzling poison from 
their father’s angry rays, in order more 
effectively to defend the treasure they gather 
from his beneficent hours.” 

The bee is pictured as an essentially so- 
cial creature, who will die if removed from 
her companions, even if all other surround- 
ings are favorable. “This craving [for so- 
ciety] will help to explain the spirit of the 
laws of the hive. For in them the individual 
is nothing, her existence conditional only, 
and herself, for one indifferent moment, a 
winged organ in the race.” This “spirit of 
the hive’? plays an important part in Mr. 
Maeterlinck’s explanation of the _ social 
economy of the honey-bee, and dominates 
the acts of the community absolutely. Yet 
it does not exclude individuality altogether, 
and really requires intelligent codperation. 

“But what have we to do, some will ask, 
with the intelligence of the bees? What 
concern is it of ours whether this be a little 
less or a little more? Why weigh, with such 
infinite care, a minute fragment of almost 
invisible matter as though it were a fluid 
whereon depended the destiny of man? I 
hold, and exaggerate nothing, that our in- 
terest herein is of the most considerable. 
The discovery of a sign of true intellect out- 
side ourselves procures us something of the 
emotion Robinson Crusoe felt when he saw 
the imprint of a human foot on the sandy 
beach of ihe island. We seem less solitary 


than we had believed. And indeed, in our 
endeavor to understand the intellect of the 
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bees, we are studying in them that which 
is most precious in our own substance; an 
atom of the extraordinary matter which 
wherever it attach itse’f, the 
magnificent power of transfiguring blind ne- 
cessity, of organizing, embellishing, and 
multiplying life; and, most striking of all, 
of holding in suspense the obstinate force of 
death, and the mighty, irresponsible wave 
that wraps almost all that exists in an eter- 
nal unconsciousness.” 

“Were we sole possessors of the particle 
of matter that, when maintained in a spe- 
cial condition of flower or incandescence, 
we term the intellect, we should to some ex- 
tent be entitled to look on ourselves as priv- 
ileged beings, and to imagine that in us 
nature achieved some kind of aim; but here 
we discover, in the hymenoptera, an entire 
category of beings in whom a more or less 
identical aim is achieved. And this fact, 
though it decide nothing, perhaps, still holds 
an honorable place in the mass of tiny 
facts that help to throw light on our posi- 
tion in this world. It affords, even, if con- 
sidered from a certain point of view, a fresh 
proof of the most enigmatic part of our 
being; for the superposition of destinies that 
we find in the hive are surveyed by us from 
an eminence loftier than any we can at- 
tain for the contemplation of the destinies 
of man. There we see before us, in minia- 
ture, the large and simple lines that, in our 
disproportionate sphere, we never have the 
occasion to disentangle and follow to the 
end. Spirit and matter are there, the race 
and the individual, evolution and perma- 
nence, life and death, the past and the fu- 
ture, all gathered together in a retreat 
that our hand can lift and one look of our 
eye embrace.” 

A number of instances of intelligent ac- 
tion are given. One of the most notable 
is that of the building of a comb on a sheet 
of tin, which, seeming sufficiently impermea- 
ble, was not at first coated with wax. When 
the workers, however, began to store honey, 
they discovered that the bare tin imparted 
an undesirable flavor; thereupon they re- 
considered the matter and covered with wax 
its entire surface. 

The author is nothing if not enthusiastic 
over his subject, and undoubtedly knows it 
thoroughly; but he gets a little out of his 
depth occasionally, when he ventures into 
other entomological fields—as in the history 
of the Sitaris parasite of the solitary bee, 
Colletes. The last chapter treats of the 
progress of the race, which he asserts is 
continuous, if slow; but “‘do we not know 
that, in the evolution of species, a century 
is but as a drop of rain that is caught in the 
whirl of the river, and that millenaries glide 
as swiftly over the life of universal matter 
as single years over the history of a peo- 
ple?” Altogether the book is well worth 
reading by all lovers of nature. It is es- 
sentially accurate, but nowhere technical. 
It is well printed, on good paper, with clear 
type anc broad margins. 


Eaglehawk and Crow: A Study of the Aus- 
tralian Aborigines, including an Inquiry 
into their Origin and a Survey of Aus- 


tralian Languages. By John Mathew, 
M.A. New York: New Amsterdam Book 
Co. 1900. 

Exactly who the Australian aborigines 


were, or rather how they came to be, physi- 
cally and otherwise, what they were when 
first known to the whites, is a moot point; 
and from present indications it is not proba- 
ble that we shall ever know much more 
about the matter than we now do. Accord- 
ing to our author, they were Papuans, what- 
ever that may mean, and they are supposed 
to have come by way of New Guinea, and to 
have landed somewhere on the northeast 
coast. From this point they are said not 
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only to have spread over the entire Aus- 
tralian continent, but to have reached Tas- 
mania, which “may, at that time, have been 
a part of the main land.” Subsequent in- 
vasions, first by a people of the same stock 
as the Dravidians, and then by the Malays, 
have left more or less of an impress upon 
the original settlers in form, feature, man- 
ners, customs, language, etc., comparable 
somewhat to the effect produced in Great 
Britain (p. 63) by the admixture of the Sax- 
on and the Norman with the Kelt. 

To this theory, considered simply as such, 
we do not object. There is much that may 
be urged in its favor, though it can hardly 
be said to be established, for the reason that 
not a few of the facts, or characteristics, 
upon which our author depends to sustain 
his position, are either called in question 
or can be accounted for on other grounds 
than those upon which he relies; and be- 
cause the social admixture of which the Aus. 
tralian is supposed to have been the product, 
may have taken place long before the advent 
in Australia of either one of the elements of 
which he was composed. In other words, as 
has been truly said, we do not know whether 
the present Australian race took its origin 
on the spot with the character that we ad- 
mit as belonging to it, or whether, on the 
contrary, it was altogether constituted in 
Asia or elsewhere. We do not even know 
whether it is a composite race, or, admitting 
that it is, we cannot say definitely of what 
elements it is composed. 

However, be all this as it may, it is not 
a matter upon which we care to dwell. Nei- 
ther are we especially interested in the 
path by which the original settlers first 
came, or in the route or routes by which 
they spread over the continent, though we 
may remark, in passing, that the linguistic 
evidence seems to justify the conclusion that 
the Australians and the Tasmanians were 
originally one people, and that their first 
settlement was somewhere on the northeast 
coast, and not on the northwest, as main- 
tained by Eyre and others. What, however, 
does interest us is the man himself, or 
rather the position he had reached in the 
scale of progress, and to understand this 
it is necessary to familiarize ourselves 
with his arts and industries, manners and 
customs, form of government, religion, lan- 
guage, etc., etc. Here our author is seen to 
advantage. His description of these dif- 
ferent phases of development is clear, com- 
pact, and, withal, very readable. To some 
extent, and especially in matters philological, 
it is based upon personal knowledge, and, 
of course, when this is the case, he speaks 
with authority. Even when he finds it nec- 
essary to avail himself of the work of 
others, as is not unfrequently done, his 
choice of authorities as well as his use of 
them is judicious. It is only when, ventur- 
ing beyond the limits of simple description, 
he undertakes to account for the origin of a 
custom, or when, basing his conclusion upon 
the resemblance between certain industries 
found in Australia and elsewhere, he ascribes 
to derivation what may have been but an 
orderly step in the development of the 
tribe, that it becomes necessary to move 
with caution. 

Take, for example, what is said about the 
restrictions upon marriage, which seem to 
have differed in different tribes, though ex- 
ogamy, or marriage out of the clan, was 
the rule. Of course it is possible, so far as 
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we know anything to the contrary, that this 
form of marriage may have originated (pp. 
x., 97) in the amalgamation of different 
stocks of peoples, and was not the result 
of a conscious effort to prevent the evils 
that are supposed to follow from close in- 
breeding; but it is not proved. To assert, 
as is here done, that the coalescence of two 
distinct tribes or races explains the fact 
of exogamy is virtually to beg the question; 
and if, as Lawson, Henry, and others tell 
us, certain of our American Indians acted 
upon the belief that the child of a white 
father and a native mother was superior to 
one of pure Indian blood, both as hunter and 
warrior, there can be no reason why the 
Australians, who had attained socially to 
about the same stage of development, may 
not have reached a similar belief in regard 
to themselves, and thus been led to the 
practice of exogamy in order to prevent the 
evil effects of marrying within the clan. 

Of a similar character are the statements 
that circumcision (pp. 120, 187) was intro- 
duced by the Malays, and that the boome- 
rang (p. 53) was brought from India. They 
may both be true; and yet, judging from 
what we know of the progress of the Aus- 
tralians along other lines, it is fair to as- 
sume, in default of proof to the contrary, 
that both the custom and the weapon may 
have originated among them just as they 
did among other peoples. It is, at best, but 
a question of probabilities, and, let the 
answer be what it may, it will not material- 
ly affect what is told us of the position of 
these people in the scale of progress. That 
is definite, and admits of no misunderstand- 
ing. 

In conclusion, we desire to call attention 
to the chapter on languages, and also to the 
vocabularies—fifty-two in number—which 
will be found of abiding interest by the 
philologist. It may also not be out of place 
to state that the terms Eaglehawk and 
Crow exist as totem or clan names over 
such an extensive area as to justify their 
use as a part of the title of the book. 





Orations and Essays of Edward John Phelps. 
Edited by J. G. McCullough, with a me- 
moir by John W. Stewart. Harper & Bro.- 
thers. 1901. 


The perusal of these orations intensifies 
our regret that their author is no longer 


living. Those who enjoyed his friendship 
will never forget the charm of his conver- 
sation, the graceful dignity of his bearing, 


the polished keenness of his wit. He was a 
gentleman of the old school; which means 
not only that he was considerate, but also 
that he had manners. There is kindliness 
enough in the world, but the art of display- 
ing it with elegance is not highly cultivated 
by the present generation, With Mr. Phelps 
it seemed inborn, and increasing years ripen- 
ed it into perfection. He was a good law- 
yer, but there are many of equal knowledge. 
Hardly any one, however, can be compared 
with him as an advocate, for he could ad- 
dress a court without written preparation 
and without maltreating his mother tongue. 
His was no fatal fluency of speech, that con- 
ceals the absence of thought and covers the 
deficiency of logic. He knew how to reason, 
and to express his arguments clearly and 
forcibly, while he flavored them with humor 
and enlivened them with genial and bril- 
liant wit. In many respects he resembled 
Mr. Evarts, but he was free. from the ver- 





bosity which characterized that accomplish- 


ed orator. He had not the solemn grandeur 
of Webster; but his addresses are in sub- 
stance scarcely inferior to those of the ear- 
lier statesman. 

At the present moment, when the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court have left 
the community in doubt if the Constitution 
still exists, or what it means if it does ex- 
ist, there is a melancholy pleasure in re- 
calling the lucid statement of the nature of 
our Government made by Mr. Phelps in his 
addresses on ‘“‘Chief Justice Marshall’ anda 
“The Sovereignty of the People.’’ The Amer- 
ican Constitution, he said, rests upon the 
foundation-stone of popular sovereignty. It 
was reserved for it to extend the judicial 
protection of personal rights, not only against 
the rulers of the people, but against the rep- 
resentatives of the people. 

“When at last the founders of our Con- 
stitution, driven to revolution by a Parlia- 
mentary oppression, had learned that even 
representative government cannot always 
be depended upon by those it represents, 
they placed the protection of personal rights 
beyond the reach of the popular will, and 
found in a Constitutional judiciary the true 
and final custodian of the liberty of the 
subject. . . . And thus, by the inex- 
orable logic of sound Constitutional prin- 
ciples, it has been brought to pass that the 
rights of the people find their last and best 
security, not in the popular assembly, nor 
in any agency of its creation, but in that 
institution of government which is furthest 
of all beyond the popular reach; which is 
made, as far as any institution can be, in- 
dependent of public feeling and invulner- 
able to the attack of majorities. Having its 
origin in the sovereignty of the people, it is 
the bulwark of the people against their own 
unadvised action, their own uninstructed 
will. It saves them, not merely from their 
enemies; it saves them from themselves. 
And so it perpetuates the sovereignty from 
which it sprang, and which has best pro- 
vided for its own supremacy by the surren- 
der of a power it was dangerous to re- 
tain.” 

This fundamental truth is again expound- 
ed in the oration on John Marshall, delivered 
at the first annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association in 1879, Referring to the 
construction of the Constitution, Mr. Phelps 
said: “It seems to me that it all turned 
upon one cardinal point—that the construc- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, 
for all purposes for which it requires con- 
struction, belongs everywhere and always 
to the jurisprudence of the country, and not 
to its politics or even to its statesmanship.”’ 
We do not need to contrast this view with 
that which regards the Constitution as con- 
formable to political exigencies, and as 
meaning what the Executive or Congress 
may desire. Mr. Phelps’s theory may now 
be declared obsolete; but, in his addresses 
on “The Relation of Law to Justice’ and 
‘The Law of the Land,’’ he demonstrates its 
connection with the preservation of the 
rights of the people so eloquently as to 
encourage the hope that our Government 
may yet be restored to its proper form. 

When we consider that many of these ad- 
dresses were not written, and were rescued 
from oblivion only by the stenographic re- 
ports made when they were delivered, we 
are justified in assigning them the highest 
rank in the department of jurisprudence. 
They deserve the careful study not only of 
lawyers, but also of all those who possess 
enlightened views of patriotism. We regret 
that a more extended biography of Mr. 
Phelps was not thought expedient, Mr. 
Stewart's hearty tribute arouses an interest 
which deserves to be gratified by acquaint. 





ance with the letters, in the art of writing 
which Mr. Phelps was so great a master. 





The Religious Spirit in the Poets. By the 
Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Ripon, Hon. D. C. L. Ox- 
on. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
1at1, 

Dr. Carpenter explains, in a prefatory 
note, that he spends some forty or fifty 
hours every month upon the train, and de- 
votes these hours to reading and writing; 
also, that these papers were the product 
of his railroad hours, and that “from the 
nature of the case they are only fugitive 
studies’—a phrase that seems to palter 
with us in a double sense. This account 
of the origin of the good Bishop’s book is 
not well calculated to recommend it to 
the judicious reader, who, if he puts it to 
the proof, will probably arrive at the con- 
clusion that a different method might have 
produced a more satisfactory performance. 
There is no claim that religion is an es- 
sential aspect of poetry, and we are far 
enough from the opinion of Mr. Santayana 
that religion is poetry which men take for 
truth. Dr. Carpenter keeps to the safe 
ground that there are poems which express 
deep religious feeling, that the poetical 
and religious aspects of life are so insepara- 
bly intertwined that there is a strong nat- 
ural relation between them, and that, as a 
matter of fact, there is an historical bond 
uniting them. He is a great ecclesiastic, 
but he is quite superior to any exaggere- 
tion of the importance of formal religious- 
ness to poetry. Not only does he recog- 
nize that there is good poetry that is not 
religious, and religious poetry that is not 
good poetry, but many of his examples of 
the religious spirit in poetry are sought and 
found in poems that are not deliberately 
religious. Some of these he deems much 
more religious than those which are de- 
liberately so, and some that are deliberate- 
ly so he finds anything but religious in 
their essential quality. 

In his three introductory chapters Dr. 
Carpenter discusses the kinship between 
religion and poetry, the religious inspira- 
tion of many famous poems, and genuine 
as distinguished from superficial religious 
elements. It is in the last of these chap- 
ters that he brings out effectively the re- 
ligiousness of poems that have no direct 
religious purpose, in contrast with the de- 
fective religiousness of some that have this 
purpose. In this connection Waller and 
Pope receive just punishment, and even 
Milton’s more formal pieties are rated with 
severe impartiality. Some of Racine’s 
rhetorical religiousness is set over with 
good effect against Hamlet’s shaking of his 
mother’s heart. 

Done with his introductory matter, Dr. 
Carpenter proceeds in the nine following 
chapters to give some specific illustrations. 
These are not taken from the most celebrat- 
ed religious poems—the ‘Divine Comedy,’ 
‘Paradise Lost,’ the Epics of Homer, the 
Greek Tragedies, and Virgil’s ‘Atneid.’ To 
these there is incidental reference; some- 
thing more to the ‘Divine Comedy’ in the 
chapter on ‘In Memoriam,’ which, following 
a hint of Tennyson’s, is treated as ‘a kind 
of small ‘Divina Commedia,’’’ with some 
forcing of the note. Strangely enough, there 
is no reference to the religious poems of the 
Old Testament—Job, certain of the prophets, 
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and the Psalms. If this omission is a con- 
cession to conventional religiousness, it af- 
fords a remarkable contrast to Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s general freedom from that particular 
vice. The first extended examp’e of the re- 
ligious spirit in poetry is that of Spenser’s 
‘Faerie Queen,’ a lovely allegory of the ex- 
cellence of truth, liberty, and self-control. 
For his next example, Dr. Carpenter goes 
yet wider from the beaten tracks—to Mar- 
lowe’s ‘‘Faustus,” in which the changeless 
principles of the moral order find vigorous 
expression. The next is Shakspere’s ‘“Tem- 
pest,”” to which even Mr. Barrett Wendell, 
along with many others, concedes an alle- 
gorical character, the signification of the al- 
legory being as various as the minds em- 
ployed upon it. Dr. Carpenter’s is neither 
better nor worse than a good many. It is 
indicative of his general disposition that he 
goes to Milton’s ‘Comus,’ and not to either 
‘Paradise,’ for the religious element which 
lures him on from one poet to another. What 
attracts him to Coleridge is ‘‘The Ancient 
Mariner’; but, after reading his interpreta- 
tion, one is impatient to return to the poem 
in its unqualified beauty. Tennyson and 
Browning have each two chapters, but they 
add as little to our previous enjoyment and 
appreciation as the Jerusalem apostles to St. 
Paul. 





The Love Letters of Bismarck: Being Let- 
ters to his Fiancée and Wife, 1846-1889. 
Authorized by Prince Herbert von Bis- 
marck, and translated from the German 
under the supervision of Charlton T. Lew- 
is. Illustrated with portraits. Harper 
& Bros. 1901. 

The sub-title indicates the character of 
this book much more accurately than the 
main title, which suggests an effort to catch 
the tide before it begins to ebb. The re- 
cent craze for love-letters, especially if by 
persons of distinction or if anonymous, we 
may trust, is near its end. However at- 
tractive to sentimentalists and sensation- 
mongers, td the sedate and discerning a 
volume of amorous epistles is as insipid as 
a diet of bananas. But Bismarck was not 
a male Miss Gushington; Hugo’s vein was 


not his. Not that he lacked feeling, or the 
will to express it. He can even say pret- 
ty things. ‘I have warmed myself at your 


dear letters’ (1847). ‘‘Since leaving Rhein- 
feld I no longer have heartburn; perhaps it 
is in my heart, and my heart has remained 
with Nan” (1850). ‘I have a bad conscience, 
seeing so many beautiful things without 
you” (1862). “Happy the man to whom 
God has given a virtuous wife who writes 
to him every day’’ (1871). ‘‘Without horses 
or wife, I can’t bear it here longer’’ (1888). 
The dates of these extracts tell the story. 
His wife was ‘‘My Dear Heart” in 1889, 
as his flancée was “Angela Mia” and “Only 
Beloved’ in 1847. Few flames have burned 
so steadily for half a century. The French- 
man might gush ad nauseam for thirty 
montbs, till married; the tone of the Ger- 
man does not vary in forty years. There 
is the same impatience when her letters 
are delayed, the same thankfulness when 
they arrive. His first is as easy, takes 
things as much for granted, as his last. 
Jealousy, as he remarks in March, 1847, 
seems to him “irreconcilable with true 
love.” Her will, as he said yet earlier, is 
not to bend to his requests: “I love you 
as you are, and as you choose to be.”’ The 
only remarkable things about this affaire 








du ceur are its enduring constancy, and, 
as a promoter thereof, its comparative ra- 
tionality. 

Otherwise than as a monument to domestic 
piety, these letters are valuable only as 
Bismarck’s—pin-feathers from an eagle’s 
breast. Apart from compliments and ea- 
dearments (which are always natural, gen- 
uine, and neither mawkish nor voluminous), 
they are made up of commonplaces, of 
daily happenings and reflections. As a 
chronicler of small beer and commenter on 
juvenile ailments the Prince does not espe- 
cially shine; nor does he reveal State 
secrets, when in Germany, as he twice com- 
plains, “letters are opened by all sorts of 
postal spies,’’ and in Russia “it is taken 
for granted that one means to say to the 
Government what is written by mail.” As 
to public affairs, additions to previous 
knowledge cannot be expected from this 
source. Yet here (July 2, 1859) is a curious 
forecast of distant events: 

“Our politics are drifting more and more 
into the Austrian wake, and as soon as we 
have fired a shot on the Rhine, then it’s all 
over witb the war between Italy and Aus- 
tria, and, instead of that, a war between 
France and Prussia will take the stage, in 
which Austria, after we have taken the 
burden from her shoulders, will stand by 
us or will not stand by us, just as her 
own interests dictate. She will certainly 


not suffer us to play a gloriously vic- 
torious rdéle.” 


The last clause of this prediction was 
negatived by the Austrian war. On July 
7, 1866 (misprinted ‘September’ on p. 410), 
he writes enthusiastically of the army he is 
accompanying: 

“Our people are ready to embrace one an- 
other, every man so deadly in earnest, calm, 
obedient, orderly, with empty stomach, soak- 
ed clothes, wet camp, little sleep, shoe-soles 
dropping off, kindly to all, no sacking or 
burning, paying what they can and eating 
mouldy bread. There must surely be a solid 
basis of fear of God in the common soldier 
of our army, or all this could not be.” 


One is moved to regret that this ‘‘solid ba- 
sis’’ could not have lasted a generation and 
supported the German troops in China, so 
as to mitigate the “sacking and burning’— 
and worse—there. Bismarck’s piety some- 
times grates a little, as after the passage 
above quoted from 1859: 


“After thirty years, perhaps much sooner, 
it will be a small matter to us how things 
stand with Prussia and Austria, if only the 
mercy of God and the deserving of Christ re- 
main to our souls. I opened the Scriptures 
last evening, at random, so as to rid my anx- 
ious heart of politics, and my eye lighted 
immediately on the fifth verse of the 110th 
Psalm. As God wills, it is all, to be sure, 
only a question of time, nations and people, 
folly and wisdom, war and peace; they come 
and go like waves of water, and the sea re- 
mains. What are our states and their power 
and honor before God, except as ant-hills, and 
beehives ?”’ 

And so forth. This hardly rings true from 
one who was doing his best to rule states, 
and was before long to be the chief power 
in Europe. Three lines farther on he says: 
“There is nothing in this world but hypoc- 
risy and jugglery.’’ For the moment, no 
doubt, his grapes were sour. Far less con- 
spicuous men have done much better at 
moralizing, and ‘‘without trying’’: you can- 
not imagine T. E. Brown, for instance, spin- 
ning out a commonplace in this fashion. 
But the worst of it is, it is not in character, 
for Bismarck was in essence manly. One 
would rather see him stick to his part, and 
express his faith in the good old Elizabethan 








terms appropriate to leading monarchs and 


prime ministers, as thus: “The Lord has 
never yet forsaken me in an unexpected and 
unsought position, and my trust stands firm 
that He will not let evil come upon me in 
this place, or upon my health either" 
lin, October 1, 1862). So ten years before 
“The grace of God will not let 
which He has once touched, 
cut the thread by which He has held and 
guided me I have the certainty that 
I cannot do without you, not for a long while 


( Ber- 


go of my soul 
and will not 


yet, and consequently the assurance that 
God will preserve you to me.” That is, “I 
shall have what I want, since the Deity and 


I are good friends, and He will not ‘go back’ 
On me. I make the plans. He insures their 
success.”’ At this rate, if anything should un- 
righteously and irreverently go wrong in af- 
fairs of state, it can be laid on Providence 
as the “wicked partner.’ 

The purpose of the book, so far as it can 
be said to have one, is, of course 
the “man of blood on his 
man, private, As such 
makes in the main an edifying picture. The 
letter to his intended father-in-law, which 
opens the volume, strikes a note of frank- 
ness, genuineness, thoroughness, 
(with the possible exception noted above) 
is maintained throughout. In this initial 
epistle he explains (what both seemed to re- 
gard as most important) his transition 
“the blind alley of doubt” to 
orthodoxy; his only remaining 
that raised by a pure passion, 


to exhibit 
and iron” 


domestic 


hu- 


side. he 


which 


from 
Lutheran 
“doubt is 


“whether my 


self-confidence was not greater than my 
ability’; and this question, so foreign to 
his nature, never reappears His serious 
account of his duel in 1852 is in marked 


to the 
of his college days. Attuned as these letters 
are to home-keeping they 
emit sparks of the writer's active and war- 
“I'd rather 


and when there 


contrast many reckless encounters 


quietness, yet 
like temper, as when he says, 
walk than ride lazy horses’; 
was rioting, in Céslin, “I should have liked 
to stay there’; and when a troublesome ad- 
viser of his customer endangered the 
of an estate, “I hit the 
dient of being so coarse to the assistant, 
without quite giving him cause of act 
that he left the 
away; thereupon I came to terms with the 
lessee in five minutes.” 
there are, as this: “I can’t find any place in 
the Bible where it is forbidden to take the 
name of the devil in vain.”” But these 
not numerous. 


lease 


lucky expe- 


\ 


upon 


ion, 


room forthwith and drove 


Other good things 


are 


Les Femmes Docteurs en Médecine dans tous 
Par Haryett Fontanges. Paris: 


1901. 


les Pays. 

Alliance Coéperative du Livre. 

A poor book on women in medicine is bet- 
ter than none at all, and one may be mod- 
erately grateful to Haryett Fontanges for 
this one. The information given about wo- 
men in medicine in America is scrappy and 
out of perspective, as well as inaccurate, 
a remarkable degree. But 
ity in France of getting thorough and full 
information about things American 
well known a phenomenon to cause com- 
ment, though it is supposed to have been 
a German who asked a California girl, who 
mentioned that she had attended school in 
Boston, if she went home o’ In 
regard to the history and present status of 
women in medicine in France, on the other 
hand, this book contains reasonably full 


to 


the impossibil- 


is too 


nights. 
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and extremely interesting information. 
Madame Madeleine Brés was the first French 
woman to practise medicine in Paris, and it 
was also she who asked for and obtained, in 
1870, the opening of the Paris School of 
Medicine to women. Two other women, how- 
ever, preceded her in obtaining the diploma 
of doctor—Miss Garrett Anderson (who had 
already studied in Switzerland) in 1870; and 
Miss Putnam (now Dr. Mary Putnam Ja- 
cobi) in 1871. Twenty-seven pages of the 
book are given to the titles of the theses 
presented by women upon obtaining the doc- 
tor’s degree, yet the list is incomplete, ow- 
ing to the curious circumstance that it is 
the custom with all the different adminis- 
trations in Paris to make no distinction of 
sex in official lists of names. In a coun- 
try where Camille and Marie may be the 
names of men as well as of women, it will 
be understood that a correct separation is 
not easy to make when there is no Mlle. or 
Mme. preceding. Among the theses, very 
creditable in number, of this list to which 
have been awarded medals, are those of 
Miss Putnam, Mme. Dejerine-Klumpke (who 
is very well known by a long series of later 
contributions to science, and who is one of 


the four remarkable sisters from California 
who have all won distinction in Paris in as 
many different lines of activity), and Miss 
Josephine Joteyko, whose contributions to 
the study of fatigue are familiar to the 
psyckologists. The number of women medi- 
cal sudents in the University of Paris in 1899 
is given as 129, of whom 91 were Russian, 
5 Rumanian, a few German, English, and 
Swiss, and 29 French. 
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pointment Attorney-General of Porto Rico, 
19—Justice Harlan on imperialism, 101—Senator 

Hoar reélected, 60, amendment to Spooner Army 


Griggs 
tution, confronted 


treaty by Fngland, 


Hay's pacitic speech 


as 


Bill amendment, 185—John A. T. Hul] and the 
Philippine Lumber Co., 206, 265—W. P. Hep- 
burn calls Cubans children, 501—R. H. Hip- 


pisley on China's incapacity 
81—Col. Peter © 


to pay indemnity, 


Hains on forfeited Isthmian 
Canal as an element of weakness, 166—Frank 
W. Hackett on need of inspiring fear of U. 8 


443—Hamburg-American Line Atlas 
Line, 385. 
HAWAII:—Census silent about Chinese and Japan- 


ese laborers imported in interregnum, 146, Leg- 


purchases 


islature and Gov. Dole at loggerheads, 407, 
California wants islands annexed, 503. 
| Indiana, Gov. Durbin declares for merit system 





61, negro lynched and burned at Terre Haute, 
186—Indian agency appointments, under Me- 
Kinley, 366—Italian immigrants, Soclety for Pro- 


tection of, 386. 

Kansas, Leavenworth mob burns negro alive, 61, 
temperance mobs smash liquor saloons, 146 
Philander C, Knox succeeds Griggs as Attor- 
ney-General, 285 

Lodge, H. C., on England's rejection of Hay 


Pauncefote treaty, 205, aims to be chairman of 
Foreign Relations Committee, 423 


a, 


blood -thirs- 


ty speech at Buffalo Exposition, 481—Labor 
unions’ Inexcusable strikes in New York and 
Dayton, O., 444, and with Metal-Trades Asso 


elation, 482. 


Massachusetts, Gov. Crane's business-like message, 


21, effective veto of Boston Subway Bill, 
502, failure of State arbitration, 166—Michi- 
gan Raflroad Taxation Bill, 424—Missouri 


House sympathizes with struggling Filipinos, 39, 
Missouri River Commission's abolition sought, 
41, 110—Montana, Senator chosen, 206—Mary- 
land, Sallot Bill passes Senate, 27, 
and House, 226, favorable working, 327, 328, 386— 
President McKinley, improper promotions of 
Gens. Grant, Wood, and Bell, 122, took Phil- 
ippines against Day's and Gray's advice, 166, 
second Inaugural, 185, juggling with words, 186, 
powerless to help Porto Rico protestants against 
tax law, 205, appoints Rodenberg Civil-Service 
Commissioner, 245, 266, censured by ‘‘Outlook,"’ 
206, political appointments St. Louis Ex- 
position, 266, poses as anti-(Cubanjannexation- 
ist, 847, distributes army commissions according 


Gorman 


to 
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LAA, 


to States, 347, speech to San Francisco work- 
ingmen, 406, will not call Congress In extra 
seasion, 465—Wayne MacVeagh against Philip- 
pine sisughter, 1—Senator Morgan for Cuban 
annexation, 347, Manufacturers’ National Ae- 
sociation’s convention at Detroit, 465, 464— 
Metal Trades Association defies strikers, 482— 


Maine battle-ship’s destruction before the Span- 
ish Treaty Claims Commission, 465 

New York State: Gov, Odell will dispense with law 
adviser, 38, Burt from Civil-Ser- 
vice Commission, 60, reaiata State Constabulary, 
207, turns down Platt, 245, bills to change tax 
laws, 60, to regulate practice of medicine, 108, 
Ramapo Water Co. charter repealed, 227, N. Y¥. 
charter amendment for two-year Mayor, 2066, 
amendments jammed through, 286, women taz- 


removes Gen 








payers given suffrage, 328, increase of drunk- 
enness, 41—City: ‘‘Evening Post's’ show- 
ing of increased outlay under Tammany, 
21, Mayor properly vetoes Police Bill, 147, 
and Charter Revision Bill, 328 ppeints Mur 
phy Commissioner with Devery minal deputy, 
166, Citizens’ Union Convention ns munict 
pal campaign, 548, report of Tenement-Llouse 
Cor ss 167, City Club bill f preventing 

poratior pt pra al 286, 
report of Committ of Fi ve, SOT, Publie 
Library 1 the subsidized Ca i Lit 3 
8, & for | tect i ‘ Imimil- 
g “ Se Custom hous Mr 
Priestman, 287, Conciliation Committee meet 


ing at Cooper Union, 388, Comptroller Coler 


sheers at reformers, 502, Large sulbseeriptio 





re 1 ij n to 

English loan, 327, Stock Ex inge goes wild, 
365, Yacht Club's correspondence with 1 W 
Lawson, 425-—N._ ¥ ri ‘ recoils from Phil 
ty N. ¥ Tribune's’ self-atulti- 


F 121, o8F Secretary Root's 
assurances to Oubans, 405-—New Jersey abol 
ishes spring elect s IS7, decision agatust 
stock-watering, 306, speedy justice in Barker 
trial, 602-—-Nebraska Senatorial corruption aided 
by Senator Hanna, 245—Northern Pactile corner 


evidence of great accumulated 
tlement, 443, 

Oklahoma, composition of population, 81 
preme Court 
commission, 407—Gen. 
the Philippines, 102 
Dairy Commission's 


capital, 407, set- 
Ohio Su- 
civil-service 
Otis for geiting rid of 
Oleomargarine Bill, Oble 
wv. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Baptists and Methodists 
on the Philippine friars, 102, Pittaburgh gov- 
ernment revolutionized by Quay, 146, with sane 
tion of Supreme Court, 424, Philadelphia Mayor 
signs street-rallway franchises robbing the elty, 


sustains Columbus 


admission, 


482, Philadelphia ring will not renominate 
honest District Attorney, 501, Pennsylvania R, 
R. purchases Penn. Steel Co., 482~-Panama 


Canal, Secretary Hay's attitude and Colombia's 


offer, 406—Bishop Potter on Christian atrocities 
in China, 81—Thomas C. Platt to retire from 
Senate, 451—Presbyterian Assembly votes far 
creed revision, 424—-Palisades, destruction 
checked Passengers, ocean, small revenue 
from, 146. 

PORTO RICO:--Protest at Washington against 
Hollander Tax law, 205, general island pro- 
test, 225, languishing condition of island, 2386, 
needs lutch government like Java, says Gov. 
Allen, 423. 

PHILIPPINES:—Secret bistory of the Paris grab, 


165, treaty with Spain for purchase of additional 


islands, 19, Gen. MacArthur deports patriots 
to Guam, 20, 102, and denies excessive drunk- 
enness of troops, 50, Army view on the spot 


as to state of islands, 60, Filipinos take oath 
of allegiance, 70, sham petition for clvil gov- 
ernment, 102, friars and their acquisitions de 
nounced by Philadelphia Baptists and Metho 
dists, 102, Washington's birthday celebrated 
under difficulties, 165, MacArthur's sick-list, 
167, American prize-fighting and Filipino band 
punishment, 186, Philippine Lamber Co. and 
Representative Hull, 206, policy of reconcentra- 
tion in Marinduque, 225, drain on home bat- 
talions, 225, 206, Aguinaldo captured by Gen, 
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Funston, 265, manifesto in preparation, 285, 
issued, 327, fresh fighting, 463, Judge Taft's 
cheerful view of Supreme Court decision, 463, 
Gen. 8. B. M. Young on the peace establishment 
in the islands, 245, arbitrary action of military 
commission disapproved by Gen. Wheaton, 305, 
Filipino troops not to be employed, 827, Judge 
Taft postpones settlement of Friar question, 
827, paltry trade increase with U. 8., 501, civil 
government to go into effect July 4, 501. 

Quay, Matthew S., re#lected Senator, 60, punishes 
Pittsburgh with ‘“‘ripper’’ bill, 146, alters law 
for street-rallway franchises, 482. 

Root, Secretary, not so sure of a connection be- 
tween Bryan's election and Filipino endurance, 
19, sharp letter regarding proposed veterinary 
corps, duty to have resisted Campbell and Steu- 
nenberg’s appointments, 20, assurances to Cubans 
as to Platt amendment, 405, silence, 423, 443, 
promises Cuba indenendence, 481, proper treat- 
ment of West Point insubordinates, 424—W. A. 
Rodenberg appointed Civil-Service Commission- 
er, 245—Religious press on our breach of faith 
with Cuba, 225—Railway consolidations, 21, 103, 
minority stockholders helpless, 347, 348, North- 
ern Pacific settlement, 443. 

South Carolina, enslavement of negroes in stock- 
ades, 186, 206, Senators Tillman and McLeurin 
resign, 4283—Col. Sanger appointed Assistant 
Secretary of War in spite of Platt and Depew, 
226—President Schurman’s advice about the use 
of Aguinaldo, 265, on Cuban feeling as to Platt 
amendments, 305—Jacob Schiff on community of 
interest, 424—Supreme Court, argument on Im- 
perialism, Neely’s extradition to Cuba as a 
foreign country ordered, 389, stamp tax on 
export bill of lading declared void, 305, Porto 
Rico decision, W. R. Hornblower on, 443—Ship 
Subsidy Bill, foreign-steamship lobby alleged,2, 
Ohio editors opposed, 122, bill shelved and ex- 
tra session talked of, 145, bill opposed by Wis- 
consin Assembly, 166, effect on it of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co.’s purchase of Leyland steamship line, 
865—Southern Pacific R. R. acquired by Union 
Pacific, 103--Steel trade huge combination, 166, 
Salt Trust Secomes international, 502. 

SAMOA:—Natives pleased with American neglect, 
246. 

Texas, Negro burning at Corsicana, 226, Beaumont 
oll-district craze, 365, impression made by State 
on visiting New Yorkers, 886—Tennessee, negro 
woman lynched for her brother’s alleged theft, 
227—Taunton, Mass., municipal lighting plant 
not prosperous, 444—Mark Twain on Chinese 
missionary damages, 167, 267—-President ‘fucker 
on Chinese missionary misbehavior, 267--Trea- 
eury Department's boast of refunding success, 2 

Utah, Polygamy Bill vetoed, 227. 

Virginia Constitutional Convention would expend 
colored taxes only on colored schools, 206, cen- 
tury, bonds nearly at par, 246. 

Wisconsin Assembly resolves against Ship-Subsidy 
Bill, 166, woman appointed Regent of State 
University, 444—West Point Booz Court of In- 
quiry, 2, eadets agree to abolish hazing, 61, 
expulsions, 424, 464—Oscar F. Williams sent to 
Singapore, 19—Wilbur F. Wakeman banquet 
for reappointment, 80—Minister Wu will not at- 
tend dinner to Gen. Otis, 122—Wheat-crop esti- 
mates, 464—Wool prices drop in spite of tariff, 
482. 

Yollow-fever, Pan-American concert proposed at 
Havana, 147. 


ABROAD. 


GREAT BRITAIN:—Mr. Markham, M. P., on Jame- 
son-ralder appointments in South Africa, 3, 
Lord Roberts lands in England and ts made an 
earl, 21, Sir E. Olarke condemns Roberts's 
demand of unconditional surrender, 123, War 
Office's table of casualties in South Africa, 167, 
suffering in concentration camps, 603, Lord 





407—New rule about interpellations pulls down 
Government majority, 147, Opposition protest 
against army increase, 227—T. W. Russell on 
South African versus Irish expenditure, 503— 
Asquith’s speech against pro-Boer radicals, 503 
—Competition of German coal feared more than 
of American, 387—Bill to revolutionize primary 
education, 387, English backwardness in this, 
425—Hay-Pauncefote treaty amendments more 
favorably viewed, 61, rejected, 205, 245—Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach’s budget foreshadowed, 307, export 
tax on coal, 329, carried, 366, posterity not to 
bear all the Boer war burden, 348, 389, no im- 
mediate contribution from Transvaa] itself, 366, 
proposed tax on mines, 483, no entertaining pre. 
ferential duties, 603—Edward VII. and episcopal 
appointments, 81, ‘‘Irish People’ maligns him 
and is seized, 387—Duke of Cornwall's tour 
to the colonies, 227--Trouble brewing with Rus- 
sia over Mantchuria, 207, 225, 247—Chamber- 
lain drops old-age pensions, 465, Codperative 
Congress for such pensions and for state owner- 
ship of transportation, 483—Arthur Chamber- 
lain’s suit for libel, 247—Government loan 
subscribed in New York, 327—‘‘Economist’’ ana- 
lyzes British trade returns for 1900, 123—Cengus 
revelation as to city gravitation, 349--Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift to Scottish universities, 425, 
445—Oxford degrees for Profs. Briggs and 
Brown, 465. 
FRANCE:—Panama Canal Co.'s meeting and hopes 
of completion, 1—Paul Leroy-Beaulieu for a 
European economic alliance against the U. S., 
38-—-Pope’s letter to Cardinal Richard justified 
by Waldeck-Rousseau, 41—Growth of religious 
orders in wealth, 81—Jules Roche on changes 
of population in 19th century, 123—Protest of 
French ‘‘intellectuels’’ against Christian out- 
rages in China, 187—Debate on export treaty 
on cereals, and demand of small traders for 
rotection, 267—Lyons to abolish octroi, 329, 
yous Socialist Congress on Minister Millerand, 
peciigraee awe’ des Tournelles on peril from Amer- 
ican industrial competition, 440, 
GERMANY:—Von Biilow’s alliance with Agrarians, 
103, 367—Emperor’s reference to sible insur- 
rection, 267, signs of monomania, 287, effigy 
in glass as ‘husband of Klizabeth of Hungary, 
329, speech at Bonn, 349, pride in Germany’s 
part in squeezing China,’ 445—Billow’s speech 
at Bismarck staiue eaveaing, 483—Canal Bill 
blocked by Agrarians, 366—Physicians’ strike, 


367. 

RUSSIA:—Position as to Mantchuria, 247—Student 
disturbances in St. Petersburg, 247, reform 
Minister of Education appointed, 287. 

RUMANIA: —Rout of Liberals in the elections, 


ITALY: —Exposure of the Naples Camorra, 8— 
Fall of Saracco Ministry, 123—italian )pula- 
tion census shows gain, 147, agrarian Setress 
in the south, 167—Zanardelli inistry’s pro- 
posed tax reform, 307. 

wale :—Admiral Oervera’s fears of break- -up, 


TURKEY :— Macedonian- -Bulgarian intrigues, 187. 

OHINA:—Minister Conger’s declaratory statement 
in signing the Joint Note, 1, Waldersee’s 
terms of evacuation, 103, threat of expedition 
against Singan, 147, effective in closing nego- 
tiations, 167, American force to be withdrawn, 
205, 226, Germany follows suit, 425, eae 
of American troops regretted by Chinese, 405 
465, Christian ravages between Tientsin and 
Pekin, 41, Rey. Dr. Ament’s collection of three- 
to-one damages, 167, 267, Russian and Brit- 
ish clash at Tientsin, 225, over Mantchuria, 
247, U. 8, advice to China not to sign Mant- 
churian convention with Russia, 267, and to 
Powers to scale indemnity, 305, "Ministers still 
dawdling, 349, starvation in provinces, 367, 
indemnity fixed, 385, 445, R. G. Levy on Chi- 
nese revenue, 38 

JAPAN:—Nvoku’ Stinpo rebukes Christian atroct- 
tles in China, 226; Ite Ministry resigns, 367. 

SOUTH AFRICA !—Colonial police force abandoned, 


| SOUTH AMERICA :—( ‘olombia’s Panama Canal of- 


Wolseley’s tilt with Lord Lansdowne over | 


War Office defects, 187, Chamberlain's duplicity 
ae to Toberts’s terms of surrender, 207, as 
modified by Chamberlain, 247, Brodrick's scheme 
of army reform, 207, bill passes first reading, 


fer to U. 8., 287, 

AUSTRALASIA: eT se inaugurated, 21, pro- 
gramme of first ministry, 61, Duke of York 
to open Parliament at Melbourne, free trade 
and protection clash, 349, sphere of influence 
over Kerguelen Island asserted against Ger- 
many, 465 

OANADA:—Favorable budget showing, 247—Del- 
pit divorcee case, 287—-Attempt to use census 
for party ends, 320—Doukhobors object to land 
registration, 387. 
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| Page 193, col. lil., 





Page 192, col, fii., line 24. For “Bris- 
son” read ‘Buisson.’ 

lines 43, 44. Dele 
the passage in ‘brackets, 

Page 220, col. i., Hine 8 For 
third’’ read ‘‘one-sixth.”’ 

Page 257, col, 1., line 18 from bottom. 
For ‘‘Herald’s’’ read ‘‘Tribune’s.”’ 
Line 16 from bottom. For ‘the 
same wegen read “the ‘Her- 


ald.’ "’ 
line 4 prem epee. 


“‘one- 


Page 208, col, 
For ‘ iceser? réad ‘Dani 
Page 323, col. il, lines 28, 27 from 
bottom. Dele ‘Though the Ji 
are not in color 
Page 877, col. Ill. “Hine 12 from 
tom, ‘After The first was’ a. 
‘local and temporary; the second 


Page 305 iil., line 11, from top. 
Thor Pyane read ‘May 
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